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PREFACE. 


RE have been many valuable im- 
provements made of late years in the 
mechanic arts, in natural philoſophy, and ia 
chemiſtry, which have contributed greatly 
to the riſe of trade, and improvement in ma- 
nufactures of different kinds, over all the 
Britiſh dominions. _ 

Theſe, with the increaſe of the popula- 
tion, particularly of manufacturing towns 
and villages, together with the better man- 
ner of life, which labouring people have 
| been, by theſe means enabled to attain un- 
to, have conduced not a little to enhance 
the price of almoſt all vivers, particularly 
of beef, veal, butter, and cheeſe, &c. upon 
which account theſe articles are become 
ſtaple commodities, and an object of parti- 
cular attention to farmers. | 

While many ſubjects, which, in our opi- 
nion, are not more important than this, 
have been repeatedly and elaborately writ- 
ten upon, this has been hitherto almoſt al- 
together neglected, though, undoubtedly, 
well intitled to attention, aad as capable of 
improvement from the preſs as — o- 
thers, upon which much labour and ex- 
pence has been beſtowed. 

None, ſo far as we know, has written 
on this fubject, at leaſt expreſdly, and in a 
direct manner: we have it not, therefore, 
2 2 
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iv PREFACE. 
in our power to introduce this paper to 
the public, upon account of the imperfec- 
tions of former writers on this ſubject; nei- 
ther have we a long account o che im- 
provements, which have been made by many 
| able writers upon it, to exhibit. 
. We are ſenſible, that though conſiderable 
| advantage may be got by ſome, from what 
we have advanced on this ſubject, in the 
following Eftay, if carefully attended to; 
yet we are clearly of opinion, that much 
more benefit might be derived from more 
enlightened writers on it, who might ſay 
more and better to the purpoſe than we are 
* able to do: and ſhould ſome one undertake 
the taſk, and enter more fully into the ſub- | 
jet, who ſhalt have a more perfect know- 
Tedge of the cauſes, occaſioning the preſent 
imperfections of the buſineſs in every point 
of view: whoſe extenſive abilities ſhall ren- 
der him qualified to ſet forth, in a proper 
manner, whatever may be conſidered as a 
Prerequiſite. to the making of cheeſe awd 
butter, &c. with moſt advantage, and in the 
Jargeſt quantity, and higheſt poſſible perfec- 
tion: with the propriety of calf-feeding, 
and the proper manner of doing theſe things, 
under the different circumſtances in which 
farmers may be placed; and all theſe dedu- 
ced from clear and obvious facts and obſer- 
vations, founded upon ſenſible principles: 
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ſuch a publication would, we think, be one 
of the moſt univerſally uſeful to farmers, 
as well as to the conſumers of theſe very 
common and wholeſame articles of diet; 
while it would prove equally as advantage- 
ous to the land-holders in many places. 

Many farmers, i in ſome places, ſtand not 
in need, it muſt be allowed, of any iuſtruc- 
tion on this antient branch of buſineſs, they 
having already acquired a ſuſſiciently exten- 
ſive ſtock of knowledge in every part of it, 
from experience and careful obſervatign. 

| Nevertheleſs, it is humbly preſumed, that 
not a few, even to this day,” have not, at- 
rained to all that extent of 3 improvement, 
which mighthave been expected in the ma- 
nagement of kine; neither have they arri- 
ved at the higheſt practical improvement in 
the manner of feeding and fattening calves; 
nor of preparing butter and cheeſe in the 
greateſt poſſible perfection, nor in the lar- 
geſt quantity. 

It is therefore, that we have written, and 
do preſume the following Eſſay may be help- 
ful to thoſe, into whoſe hands it may fall, 
who have not as yet arrived to any very 
conſiderable degree of improvement in e- 
very part of this piece of rural buſineſs. 

Were the feeding and fleſhing of calves 
well underſtood, and more univerſally prac- 
tiſed; and the manufacturing of milk into 

a 3 
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7 butter and cheeſe, more complctcly i impro- 
ved. in every part of this country in every 
re ſpect; the quantity of. theſe ſeveral ar- 
ticles would not only be much greater, but 
they would alſo be found in much higher 
perfection with reſpect to quality 3 both of 
theſe would have various beneficial eſfects. 
Por the induſtrious farmer would be able 
to produce a conſiderably larger quantity of 
theſe Now very valuable, as well as uſeful 
commodities from his "Wy: into the market, 
without almoſt any additional expence what- 
ever. At the ſame time he would derive a 
Jarger ſhare of gain from the mere increaſe 
of weight, he would beſide receive a propor- 
tionable advance from the ſuperior quality 
of the articles, and a quicker market. 

And from being poſſeſſed of an extenſive 
ſtock of e reſpecting this ſubject, 
the aſlidious farmer could never be at a loſs 
how to diſpoſe of his milk under every par- 
ticular circumſtance; and he would always 

be capable to determine when it would be 
moſt to his intereſt to GWipoſe of it in any par- 
ticular manner, 
At the ſame time he farmers, a claſs of 
men upon whoſe induſtry ſo much in this, 
and in almoſt every other country, is con- 
ſtantly dependent, as a means, were doing 


good to themſclves in this manner, they 
ould much better ſerve the intereſt of 
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their country, in fully anſwering the demand 
of the inhabitants in theſe things, without 
occaſioning importation from other nations, 
by well improving oN E long much neglec- 
red, if not contemned, ſource of internal 
national wealth, without others ſuſtaining 
the leaſt injury thereby, in their reſpective 
ſituations or occupations. Not only the in- 
creaſe of theſe common eatables mult be 
of conſequence to the community, and have 
a tendency to inrich a kingdom, but their 
being elcan, wholeſome, and well prepared, 
and properly preſerved, muſt appear of ſin- 
gular utility to all who ruh value * 
health and life. 

To what farther extent of ſum, the gain 
could be brought to amount to, which might 
be obtained from well conducting the ma- 
nagement of kine, and feeding calves in the 
proper manner, and to as conſiderable an 
extent as circumſtances will poſſibly per- 
mit; and the manufacturing of milk to the 
moſt profitable account, and in the belt 
manner, beyond that which it does now a- 
mount to, we could not even venture to de- 
termine with the leaſt tolerable certainty, 
though we are inclined to conjecture, that 
a would not be inconſiderable. 

In the following Eſſay, after ſome obſer- 
vations on the ſize and breed of milk Kine, 
Wwe have, in a very conciſe manner allo, gi- 
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ven ſome directions reſpecting the paſturage 
of cows: and as more connected with the 
feeding and fleſhing of calves, and the ma- 
nufacturing of milk, we have introduced 
ſome remarks upon the qualities of milk, 
&c. then we have endeavoured to point 
out the utility, and manner of feeding and 
fleſhing calves: and then the moſt improved 
manner of preparing full milk cheeſe, but- 
ter, and-butter-milk, and blown or ſkim- 
med milk cheeſe and butter from milk, &c. 
On treating of theſe, we have endedvour- 
ed to deſeribe the moſt approved mode of 
doing each of them ſeparately, and as mi- 
nutely and accurately, as compatable with 
our ability and preſent deſign. In the ſame 
manner and natural order in which theſe, 
who well underſtand the buſineſs, uſually 
execute them in actual practice; on theſe we 
have endeavoured to be as particular and 
accurate as we could, on purpoſe that per- 
ſons of leſs underſtanding in theſe things, 
might, from attending to what we have faid 
upon the ſubject, be aſſiſted in preparing; 
from milk, any of theſe articles in the beſt 
manner, at their pleaſure. And we have 
endeavoured, as we went along, to point 
out ſome of the more conſpicuous cauſes, 
which, we judge, ought to have moſt weight 
with people in diſpoſing them to adopt any 
one particular -mode of doing with their 
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milk rather than another; with ſome of 


the more obvious ſources or cauſes from 
which the moſt conſiderable imperfections 
ia the preparing of cheeſe and butter from 
milk does uſually proceed. And alſo, that 
people in the various circumſtances in which 
they are placed in, with regard to the ſub- 
ject in hand, might be, in ſome meaſure, e- 
nabled to know how to diſpoſe of their 
milk at any time of the year, and upon any 


variation of circumſtances, to the moſt pro- 


fitable” purpoſe, and in the beſt manner. 
And likewiſe, that, in the preparing of each 
of theſe articles, the produce of milk of 
whatever kind, an ignorant, careleſs, naſty 
manner, of accompliſhing this piece of fe- 


male buſineſs, ſo common in former pe- 


riods of time, and not yet entirely rooted 
out, may be for ever entirely baniſhed from 
this iſland, and cleanlineſs, elegance, and 
frugality promoted and eſtabliſhed. 

How far that which we have written, is 
truly calculated for theſe valuable ends, we 
muſt ſubmit to others to determine. 

This Eſſay, very probably, is not with- 
out conſiderable failings; the reader, per- 


haps, will HERE meet with omiſſions, and 


THERE with redundancies. In one place, 


perhaps, the method and oeconomy are not 


kept to; in another place, it may be that an 
article is imperfectly treated. But it ſhould 


and leiſure, to write upon the ſubject, we 
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be confidered, that as we are, as it were, 
the firſt adventurer on this ſubject, in this 
country, it is not reaſonable to expect more 
perfection, than is commonly found in the 
firſt attempts. of this nature. | 

We have made a number of obſervations 
on the ſubject, which are not readily to be 


found elſewhere: and if the novelty and im- 


portance of the ſubject, or obſervations 
thereon, ſhould excite the curioſity of any 


perſon of greater abilities, or more leiſure, 


more fully and accurately, to inveſtigate this 
matter, he would certainly do an important 


piece of ſervice to this country. 


Should what we have written have the 


good effect, to contribute a little towards 


the improvement and better management of 
the articles we have treated, or towards ex- 
citing others, who have greater capacity 


ſhall think our time and pains well ſpent. 


Real miſtakes, when pointed out, will be 


ns. * 


freely acknowledged; and a candid etitic 
will have the Author's beſt thanks, for his 
remarks, or corrections. Owing to the 
Author's diſtance from the preſs, perhaps 
ſome errors may be met with; but he ex- 
pets theſe will not be many, nor ſuch as 
will much vary the ſenſe to the attentive 
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AN ESSAY 


ON MANUFACTURING MILK INTO 


BUTTER, CHEESE, &c. 


SIZE OF KINE. 
1. E are of opinion, that perſons 
poſſeſſed of ordinary degrees 
of common underſtanding, are in ſome 
meaſure ſenſible, without the force of 
any particular arguments to prove and 
enforce it, that there are many pieces 
of land upon which kine of one ſize 
may be keeped with more propriety 
than on another. As in almoſt every 
other country, ſo in this, the ſoil and 
ſituation are both vaſltly different. Some 
lands are of a high ſituation, and con- 
ſequently cold: others are low ſituated, 
and are therefore warm. Some lands, 
whether high or low ſituated, pro- 
duce graſs ſparingly, and ſome others 
plentifully. Some are dry and hard, 
others are ſoft and wet, inclining to 
bog or ſwamp. - 
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II. Though milk kine are prefera- 


ble, one before another, upon ſeveral 
accounts, as we will afterwards have 
occaſion for obſerving, yet with re- 
gard to the condition -of the Jands 
upon which they are to be paſtured. 
Kine are more particularly preferable 
to one another, from their being of a 
lage, od a medium, or of a ſmall ſize, 


III. The fize of kine, with which 
a farmer ſtocks his farm, ſhould be 
for theſe reaſons, particularly well a- 
dapted to the condition of his farm, 
whatever ſoil or ſituation it ſhall hap- 
pen to be of, For a farm which is 


dry and low ſituated, and bears graſs 


- plentifully, and of the proper quality, 
a ſtock of milk-cows of the largeſt 
fize will be found to do extremely 


well, and more profitable than thoſe 


of -a ſmall ſize would be upon that 
farm. Again, upon high | fatuated 
lands which produce but a moderate 
quautity of graſs, and not very fine, 
kine 'of the middle fize, weighing 


a from ſeventeen to twenty ſtone, will 


be found to be " "i profitable, and 


6 
therefore preferable to thoſe of the 
largeſt ſiae. ts 


IV. henna again which are 
pretty high ſnuated, bearing but a 
ſmall quantity of graſs of a coarſe 
kind, particularly if they are boggy 
and wet, and without fence or ſhelter, 
mould be ſtocked with ſmall cows, 
ſuch as may weigh from ten to four- 
teen ſtone. Small cows bear toil and 
cold, without ſuſtaining ſo much inju- 
ry, better than thoſe of the large kind, 
under theſe circumſtances: and they 
are alſo capable of finding a ſuſſicĩiency 
of food from a field of light. graſs, 
whereas large ones cauld not; they 
will likewiſe go over ſoft ground with- 
ns going ſo deep into it, &c. | 


v. Likewife it ought to be conſi- 
dered in furniſhing a farm with milk 
cattle, in what manner they are to be 
ſupplied in the winter ſeaſon; becauſe 
if they cannot be furniſhed with good 
bog or lea bay in winter, or other- 
ways ſufficiently fed, it will be found: a 


. 


very difficult to bring heavy cows 
through winter in proper condition. 


'VI. Therefore to be able to make 
» proper choice, in regard to ſize, in 
ſtocking a farm with cattle of this kind, 
will undoubtedly, upon a little reflee- 

tion, appear of great importance to 
thoſe who intend to derive profit from 
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or THE BREED OF MILK KINE. 


VII. "HOUGH various particulars 
| relating to kine, might be 
addin into conſideration, under the 
term breed of kine, we intend only 
under this, the character or deſcription 
of kine, which have been oblerved 
to milk plentifully, and a few other 
circumſtances more particularly con- 

nected therewith. | bn 


VIII. We would define kine of a 
good breed thoſe which milk 'plemii- 
& fully, and of a rich quality, in propor- 

tion to their age, ſize, and feeding, 


(38 ), 


&c. It may be laid down, as a gene- 
ral rule, that the larger the cow is, 
the greater quantity of milk ſhe will 
give; and on the contrary, the leſs 
ſize ſhe is of, the ſmaller quantity of 
milk ſhe will afford: yet neither of 
theſe caſes are found ſtrictly true, of 
every individual animal in every in- 
ſtances; for conformable to daily ex- 
ience and obſervation, we may ob- 
ſerve that ſome kine, both of the large 
and ſmall fize, milk more plentifully 
than ſome others of the ſame fize. . 


IX. The variations reſpecting the 
quantity of milk, which animals of this 
kind, though they are of the ſame age 
and ſize, and on the ſame feeding, &c. 


will be found to vary from one-fourth 
to one-third, and in ſeveral inſtances 


to one-half leG ; and in a few inſtances 
{til} more confiderable variations n 
be met with. 


X. Though we cannot pretend to 
be capable of conveying any particular 
information with regard to the breed 
of milk-kine, either with regard to ex- 

| ä | 
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8 
ternal appearance or ſnape; yet, as it 
may be uleful for after obſer vers, and 
in order to farther inquiry, we may 
obſerve, in general, that farmers, at 
leaſt ſo far as we have been informed, 
when they wiſh to procure a good wilk- 
cow, endeavour 10 pitch upon one low 
and broad, that is to ſay, one that is 
moderately ſhort-legged, and of a 
round make of body, broad above the 
kidneys and loin bones, with a thin foft 
ſkin, covered with fine ſoft hair, ha- 
ving a ſmall neck and head, with a 
pretty broad udder ſtretching ſome- 
what along the belly, having four well 


ſhaped taits or paps placed at ſome di- 


ſtance from one another. The colour 


is, perhaps, not of the leaft moment: 
but brown, black, blackiſh-brown, are 
the moſt faſhionable colours, or even 
white; but white cows are faid to be 


very ſoon injured: by cold, and are 


therefore, perhaps, but rarely met 


XI. Though we muſt. allow; that 
it may probably ever remain in a great 


meaſure ei tor * to de- 


1 
termine, in every inſtance, the pre- 
ciſe quantity of milk. which theſe ani- 
mals will produce from their external 
form, yet we imagine there is not the 
ſmalleſt ground for heſitation; but 
that by carefully attending to theſe 
marks, as above pointed out, ſome 
pretty juſt judgment might generally 
be formed of the quantity, and per- 


haps alſo of the quality, of it: and | 


this will, we apprehend, be moſt rea- 


dily attained to, by punctually and 


carefully attending to, and comparing 
the particular appearance of different 
kine, ſome of which are previouſly 
known to milk plentifully of a rich 
quality, while others of them are alſo 
known not to do this. 


„. Any W formed from 
the appearance, mult neceſſarily be 
under ſome limitation; becauſe it has 
long been obſerved by farmers, that 


one cow will give a greater quantity 
of milk than another, tho? both of them 


appear equally well ſhaped and milk- 
like: therefore, although the quantity 
of milk that animals give, may be 
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with | ſome- tolerable certainty afcer- 


tained from obſerving the ſhape of the 


individual animal; yet the real quan- 
tity of milk any one cow wilt give, can 
only be determined by compariog the 


quantity of milk which one gives, with 


the quantity given by another: for 
the quantity of milk which a cow will 
give, may be increaſed or diminiſh- 


ed from the mere difference of the na- 


ture of the paſture they may have for 
ſome time been fed upon, that there is 


no judging with entire certainty, but 


by comparing the quantity of milk 
which one cow gives, with the quan- 
tity. given by another, while they are 
both in ſimilar circumſtances. 


XIII. But farther, it would appear 
from the difference in the quantity of 
milk different cows give, while they 
are under exactly ſunilar circumſtances 
and of a like character, that there is 
ſomething in the nature of individual 
animals occaſioning the difference, as 
to the quantity of milk they are obſer- 
ved to give, but which we are not 
yet acquainted with ; and which, if 


8 
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ever diſcovered, muſt be * e 


obſer vation. 


XIV. Young cows dom or never 


milk ſo well in their firſt year, nor 
even in their ſecond year do they often 
milk ſo . as they will do af- 
warmen 


X. Old cows becauſe they ne 
ſomewhat unfit for ſearching for their 


food, particularly if they have occaſron 
to travel very much in gathering it, 
ſeldom milk - ſo plentifully as young 
cows wouid do upon the ſame field. 


XVI. The inciſores.or eee of 


old kine frequently become ſo very 
ſhort, and perhaps alſo, painful, that 


from this very circumſtance alone, 
they are often rendered, in a great 
meaſure, unable to gather food for 
themſelves in ſufficient. quantity, and 
of courſe fail in milking. - This moſt 
commonly happens only to ſuch as 
have been long. accuſtomed. to feed u- 
pon light or very ſhort graſs growing, 


upon a graviſy or ſandy ** 


( 22 ) 

XVII. Some ſay that if cows are 
allowed to feed any conſiderable length 
of time upon graſs on which lime has 
been ſpread, it proves injurious -to 
them, and they become Ny 
ow that cauſe, | 


XVII. Cows . o well 
when very lean as when e 
wit nor for fome time after it. 


XIX. Cows milk more Plenty 
when newly calved, than at any after 
period, if properly fed, for as the time 
of their calving elapſes, the quantity 
of their milk is gradually, though ſlow- 
ly, diminiſhed, notwithſtanding - their | 


Feeding ſhould be eme continued 


from chat time. 


XX. This natively leads us to 60 
de that, the ſame animal calving in 
November in one year, in January in 
another, and April in a third, will, 
though equally fed each year, give a 
proportionably larger or leſs quantity 


cf milk in the ſucceeding ſummer, as. 


ſhe is ſhorter or „* time calved. 


( & ) 


XXI. Moreover, if we conſider that 
the gain derived from the keeping of 
milk kine, will always be, in ſome 
meaſure, in proportion to the quantity 
of the milk which they. do produce. 
The utility of farmers ſtudying to have 
their farms properly ſtocked with a 
good breed of milk cows, muſt un- 
doubtedly appear very conſpicuous, 
particularly to people ſituated in a 
country abounding in graſs. and not fit 
for bearing heavy crops.of grain. 


XXII. In ſuch a country, more mo- 
ney can be raiſed from well feeding a 
proper number of milk kine, at leſs 
riſk, from inclement ſeaſons, while 
the high expence of finding men, and 
maintaining horſes may be at leaſt * 
ly layed. 


XXIII. Therefore, we are fully per- 
ſuaded, upon ſome farms at leaſt, a 
very conſiderable ſhare of the farmer's 
attention ought to be paid to the ma- 
nagement of milk-cattle, efpecially 
wn whoſe farins produce plenty of : 
gr 


. 

XXIV. It can ſcarcely be thought 
unneceſſary to obſerve that very parti- 
cular attention ſhould be paid to what 
kind or breed of bull ſhould be kept 
among cows, This circumſtance, trit- 
ling as it may ſeem, oO de- 
ſer ves ſingular attention. 


XXV. It has ilready 950 hinted, 
a farmer ſhould always ſtock with cat- 
tle of the ſize which may be known 
beſt to ſuit the ſoil and ſituation of his 
farm, and the purpoſe he deſigns with 
XXVI. It happens now and then 
that a farmer chooſe to have his 
ſtock of milk or of other black cattle 
riſed in ſize; particularly when he 
has by long reſting, Well manuring, 
or from properly incloſii much im- 
proven, not only the quantity, but 
even the quality of the graſs upon his 
farm; in caſe too he has removed 
from à farm of light coarſe.,graſs to 
one of the oppoſite kind; or if he has 
come to underſtand chat he will derive 
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more benefit from ſtocking with cattle 


of a large ſze. Laſtly, if a ſtock of 


cows is found to have degenerated in 
ſize from having kept a bull of an un- 
der ſize, or from having been poorly or 
ſparingly fed, or from whatever cauſe. 


In ſuch caſes, a farmer will find it much 


to his intereſt to improve his ſtock in 
point of ſize. The queſtion then is, How 
may. this. be accompliſhed, at leaſt ex- 
pence, and in the ſhorteſt ſpace of 
time? There is no doubt a farmer 
may procure. for money cattle of any 
ſize to be found; but the induſtrious 
farmer may find it inconvenient to diſ- 
poſe of his whole ſtock of cattle, as 


well as too expenſive, all at once, to 
find a ſtock. of cows of the ſize he 1 in- 


clines to have them of. 


XXVII. 2 then to impr ove his 
ſtock. in ſize, ſome leſs expenſive. and 
more convenient means are requiſite to 
be fallen upon, which can be accom- 


pliſhe& in a gradual manner, at a trif- 
ling expence, though l in accom- 


ä Ping. 
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XXVII. The. breed of unte, as 
to ſize and ſhape, may be mended by 
finding one or two cows and a bull, 
each of them of the ſize the farmer in- 
clines to have his ſtock of. By upbring- 
ing the calves of theſe cows, while kept, 
by ſuch a bull, in proceſs of time a 
whole farm may be ſtocked at a ſmall 
expence. This mode of riſmg the 
Bock of cattle in ſize like the purcha- 
ſing a ſtock all at once appears evident- 
ly defechve in reſpect of the length 
of time requiſite for accompliſhing a 
complete change in this manner, though 
very entire or perfect, when once ar- 
compliſhed. But we imagine, but 
few in this place of the country will 
be found fond of having their ſtock of 
cattle of the largeſt ſize to be found in 
Britain 5 while not a few may be found 
inclined to have the breed of their cat- 
tle ſomewhat riſed in ſize. If this is 
all that is wiſhed for, as will more 
frequently be the caſe, it may very 
conveniently be done at a ſmall ex- 
pence, and be accompliſhed in the 
cqurie of three or four years at the ut- 
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moſt: namely, by finding a bull of 4 
fize ſufficiently large for riſing the 
breed of cattle to the wiſhed for pitch. 


XXIX. It will readily enough be 
underſtood, That. cattle ſprung from 
2 large bull and a ſmall cow, will be 
only of a mean ſize, viz. neither ſo 
large as the bull nor fo ſmall as the 
cow from which they ſprung. Every 
one of ordinary intelligence will 
be more ready co fall in with this very 
* frugal, yet effectual manner of impro- 
viag the ſtock of black cattle with re- 
ſpect to either ſize or ſhape, or 1 8 
hae either of the former. 2575 


| RAR. Animals of every kind. pro- 
duced of a male of a — ſize and a 
female of ſmall ſize, being always of 

a middling breed between the two, are 


commonly termed half OY broken 
breed, &c. 


XXXI. This manner of riſing the 

breed of cattle, particularly of black 

cattle, ſhould = much * 
| 2 2 5. 
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and frequently practiſed than has 
hitherto been the practice in moſt parts 
of North Britain, in order to preſerve 
a ſtock in proper ſhape and ſize. Now 
it will be fully underſtood, that it is 
only requiſite to procure a bull occa- 
fionally of a proper breed, on purpoſe 
to preſerve the ſtock of black cattle 
from degenerating, a bull of the beſt 
breed ſhould always be kept among 
cattle, or u hen ſuch mould be got t to 
them? 2 299 

XXXII. We een eres: 
that the farmer who pays the ſtricteſt 
attention to'the breed of his bull, has 
his ſtock, of cows of the niceſt kind 
and propereſt deſeription. , 


» XXXIII. Of the many uſeful ani⸗ 
mals in the world, there are none per- 

haps more uſeful and profitable than 
black cattle. Due endeavours then 
for having them of the propereſt ſize 
and character, in every poſſible reſpect 
ſujtable to oil and ſituation, cannot fail 
of being an object of utility to ſociety, 
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aud of practical inquiry and obſervation 
to farmers and ſtore-maſlters in every 
nation, while food and clothing are 
in daily uſe. 


| XXXIV. Farther, the age of a 
bull ſhould be from three to nine years 
old, and he aught to have deſcended 
or come from a proper ſized and well 
ſhaped bull, = a well formed cow 
and a good milker. The whole parts 
of the animal ſhould be in due propor- 
tion to one another in regard to ſize. 
of a length proportioned to the thick - 
nels, rather round than deep in the 
body, with legs moderately ſhort, thick 
and full of ſmews, with joints neither 
thick nor long, except the knee: joint. 
which if round, large and ſtraight, is 

conſidered ornamental. He ſhould 
be a firm, ſteady walker, with feet 
well ſpread. His head ought to be 


ſnort, and broad at the horns; the 

noſe ſhort and narrow ; the ears long 

with horns of a moderate length and 

thickneſs, of a black colour, well ſet 

and ſhaped: thick, fleſhy necked, with 
C 3 | 
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broad breaſt and thick ſhoulders; ſtraight 
backed : thighs full and fleſhy; well 
tailed, with'much hair on it ; ſkin thin 
and ſoft, but thickly covered with 
fine ſoft hair, not very long, but twirled 
about the od horns and forehead. 


RXXV. As ebnete with the 
breed of cattle, it may be noticed, 
that it lias been remarked, the calf of 
a well milking cow, when come to age, 
generally proves alſo a good milker. 
It is not certainly always fo; but ſince 
it has been faid, * like daughter, like 
mother,* it may frequently prove true. 
The Calves of kine of a good kind, 
in reſpect of their well milking, ſhould 
therefore be preferred as more proper 
for upbringing than the calves of o- 
ther cows, though otherwiſe of cqually | 
as good; a | breed. N 
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OF PAST U RAGE. 


XXXVI. T is a thing, as was for- 
merly ſaid, ſufficiently 
known, that the kind or nature of the 
paſture on which milk-cows are fed, 
has very conſiderable influence on their 
milking ; inſomuch, that ſix cows fed 
on fome paſture- grounds, -will produce 
as much milk as nine, or-even twelve 
will do, which are fed on worſe paſ- 
ture. Which may ſerve to ſhew the 
utility of having cows fully fed, rather 
than always ſtudying to keep a preciſe 
number other well fed or hamy 
PET | ; 


XXXVII — therefore, the 
farmer may not always have it in his 
power to obtain a farm to his mind, 
with reſpect to fitneſs for paſturing 
milk cows. The farmer, however, 
who intends to proſecute the buſineſs 
of feeding milk-cattle, wich either 
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pleaſure or advantage, will find it his 
intereſt to attend particularly to the 
quantity and quality of the graſs theſe 


lands, on which his cattle are to paſture, 


do produce. | 
XXXVIII. Though lands can be 


improven by various means; yet lands 


which are capable of improving them 
ſelves by being allowed to reſt for the 
ſpace of four, five, or even ſix years, 
cannot, we imagine, be improven by 


any means at a cheaper rate, than by 


reſting ; particularly lands which pro- 
duce a tolerable quantity of graſs. 


Same time milk or other cattle can be 


got fed upon the lands all the while 
they are a reſting and improving; in 
ſome places it has come pretty univer- 
fally iato eſteem and cuſtom; to allow 
two-thirds of a farm to reſt, and to la- 
bour one - third only; at firſt this me- 
thod of treating land was, in ſpecula- 


tion, thought to have been injurious to 
farmers, but from experience it has 
been found far otherways; eſpecially 
to thoſe well ſeen in the management 
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of milk-cattle and their produce. John 
Campbell late Earl of Louden, a noble- 


man, not more memorable for his pri- 


vate improvement of the agriculture 
of his native country, than his martial 
atchivements on foreign expeditions, 
and as a ſtateſman at home, was ane 
 whoforeſaw the utility of this practice, 
and accordingly fully eſtabliſhed the 
reſting, of lands among the farmers 
upon his eſtates in Ayrſhire, by confi- 
ning his tenants to allow two-thirds of 
their farms to reſt continually, and to 
labour e e only. | e 
; 

XXXIX. Notwithſtanding; where 
lime and dung are eaſily procured, and: 
at command, and the lands are found 
but little improven by reſting, and fill 
more ſo if the lands bear ſlight crops of 
graſs, in ſuch caſes'it will be leſs pro- 
fitable, and conſequently rather im- 
proper to reſt grounds long at one 
time, or to ſo large an extent as two- 
thirds. We are fully perſuade d, ex- 
cept in ſome ſingular rich ſoils as above, 
lands ſhould be allowed to reſt at leaſt 
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three years, and laboured three; but 
much rather reſted four, and laboured 
three only; becauſe we are convinced 


it will be found from experience, that 


lands reſted four years, will then pro- 
duce as much grain in the three follow- 
ing crops after reſting, as they would 
produce in four, if reſted onlythree years; 
and as much in three after having reſted 


_ tix, as if reſted three, and laboured four 


or five. Another capital miltake, 
fome' farmers fall into, is keeping too 
many horſes, whereby their graſs in 
ſummer is unneceſſarily conſumed, and 
their fodder in winter, whereby they 
are prevented from keeping fo many 
cows as they otherwiſe might do. In 
erat a farmer never will be a pro- 
er by keeping a greater number of 
horſes, than is abſalutely neceſſary for 
the purpoſe of working his farm, ex- 
eept upon coarſe graſs not fit for a more 


ne purpoſe. 


XI. In general, the 88 che 
quantity, and the better the quality 


of the grak, ſo much better are they 


( Ws /) 
adapted for cattle-feeding, in general; 
and in particular for feeding milk- 
cows, as they require a larger quantity 
of food to ſuſtain them, than an equal 
number of other cattle. do; and are 
much injured in their milking, if they 


are not ſufficiently well fed, or if they 
are ſubjected to much labour in obtain- 


ing a ſufficient quantity of graſs. 


XLI. The lands we may expect 
moſt graſs from, and of the beſt quali- 
ties, are ſuch as bear plentiful crops, 
of good grain, and are apt to become 
rich in ſoil, merely from reſting in 
paſture alone; and further, are of a 
moderately dry ſoil, and not wy x. 
fed with watery or ſpringy fpots; fuch 

lands, atleaſt ſuch — of lands, 19 97 
generally a coarſe kind of graſa. 


XLII. Sevvral . W 
therefore be evidently requiſite to ren- 


der a field one of the moſt proper and 
| e for _— are el 
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XLIII. Three circumſtances are 
more peculiarly neceſſary to render 
any farm or paſture- grounds proper] / 
fit for cow- feeding. 
Firſt, It is requiſite that the lands or 


paſture bear or produce graſs plentiful- 


Secondly, That the graſs be of a 
good quality. 

Thirdly, it is requiſite, that paſture- 
grounds ſhould be low ſituated, well 
watered, and incloſed. But to be 


. particular. 


XLIV. The * of graſs, as 
was already obſer ved, ſhould be ſuffi- 


ciently plentiful; becauſe no beaſt can 
be expected to milk plentifully, if not 


plentifully ſupplied with food. It 


ſhould be plentiful, in order that it 
may be eaſily obtained in ſufficient 
quantity, without occaſioning them to 
have too much toil in gathering a ſuf- 
hciency for themſelyes. - The graſs 
ſhould be of a proper quality, and be 
well-liked by the cattle, and ſuch as 
is found to cauſe them to milk plentj- 
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fully and rich. To anſwer theſe inten- 
tions, a field of graſs,” conſiſting of a 

mixture of Dutch clover and à very 
little rye-graſs, is found to cauſe cows 
to milk exceedingly well, and is much 
liked by them: conſequently, ſuch a 
field makes one of the moſt valuable 
kind of paſture, or a field of clover 
graſs alone. A field conſiſting of a mix- 


ture of Dutch clover and natural white 


clover, having interſperſed among it 
a little rye- graſs, - conſtitutes a vaſtly 
valuable kind of paſture for the * 


purpoſe. N 2 a 


XLV. Even a mixture of common 
gooſe-graſs and natural White clover 
amognlt it, makes one of the beſt kinds 
of ae of natural growth or produce 
of any in this country. And upon ſuch 

a kind of paſture, if ſufficiently low 
ſituated and ſheltered, cows will milk 
pretty well. Cows fully fed upon ag 
one of theſe kinds of paſture- grounds, 
are found to be very. profitable; and 
the finer the paſture 1 i, the more ſo. 

D 
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XLVI. A variety of kinds and 
ſpecies of graſs, or herbage, are gene- 
rally to be met with upon almoſt eve- 
ry paſture-ground. All of theſe put 
together, ſeldom make the one half 
of the growth found upon any field, 
gooſe-graſs excepted: whereas com- 
- monly gooſe-graſs conſtitutes, at leaſt, 
the greateſt part of growth found upon 
every field in this country. Sometimes, 
however, it is otherways, particularly 
upon fields newly laid down. 


XLVII. Cows are dbſerved to be ve- 
ry fond of feeding upon lea when new- 
ly laid down. This may be owing to 
the new lea-graſs being ſweeter than 
graſs upon old lea, or to the graſs be- 
ing particularly clean of old withered 
grals. Some ſay cows milk better 
when fed upon new lea-graſs, and alſo 
give the richeſt milk: but this does not 
appear to be true, Others on the con- 
trary ſay, that cows fed on old graſs, 

ive milk in the greateſt quantity, and 
of the beſt quality. If it be true, as we 
imagine it is moſt probable, that cattle 
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fatten beſt upon old graſs, fo we think 
it probable, that they give milk both 
in greateſt quantity and of the richeſt 
quality, when fed upon old graſs, This 
opinion will be found juſt and merits 
attention. It may, - perhaps, be the 
moſt proper method, with regard to 
milk cows, to allow them to feed upon 
old and new graſs by turns, when both 
are to be had. 


XLVIII. Our limits do not permit us 
to go farther, or we miglit give ſome 
account of the probable caules, why 


one kind of graſs makes cows milk bet- 


ter than another ; and how the quali- 
ties of milk come to be ſo much varied 
from the nature of the food the animals 
feed upon. 


XLIX. Paſture grounds ſhould be 
ſufficiently incloſed. and properly divi- 
ded. Conſiderable more gain will be 
found to riſe from feeding milk cows in 
proper incloſures, above feeding them 


upon other fields. Cows, when allow- 


ed to feed inproper incloſures, have no 
| D 2 
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_ temptation or occaſion to travel beyond 


their paſture-ground, which ſome are 
very apt to get into a cuſtom of: 
Whereas cattle, when confined with 
proper fences, generally gather their 
food more quietly, without being ſub- 
Jeed to any diſturbance or toil. Cows, 


when they get into a cuſtom of ſtrolling 


over their paſture, are apt to run to 
growing corn, and are often, on that 
account, ſubjected to much unmerciful 
beating from their keeper. Thus milk 
cows are more frequently abuſed by 
beating with ſtones, hunting with dogs, 
and the like, than is wellknown totheir 
maſters. Such practices cannot fail to 
be extremely detrimental to milk- 
eattle. | | i 

L. It eannot be far out of place nor 
improper, to take notice that the prac- 
tice of daily far driving cows to their 
paſture-grounds, has been found, from 


_ obſervation and long experience, to 


prove very injurious, both as leſſening 
the quantity and vitiating the quality of 
their milk, Therefore | farm-houſes 
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ſhould be placed at the middle of the 
farm for this and ſeveral other obvious 


nn 


LI. 1 ſituated conſiderably high 
above the level of the fea, owing to 
the atmoſphere being pretty light upon 
ſuch high places, -are found to be much 
colder than lands upon a lower ſituation: 
For this reaſon, low ſituated farms, 
being warmer, are preferable to * 
of a high ene 


LII. Win reſpect to fences, any 
kind that may be readily obtained, if 
ſufficient to confine the cattle, does 
equally well. Upon ſtony and poor 
grounds, ſcarcely able to bear thorn- 
fences, ſtone walls do beſt; but up- 
on good land, thorn fences do very 
well: but we think much labour and ex- 
pence is loſt in many places, by put- 
ting up ditch fences with thorns, where 
the ſoil is not able to grow them, 0 
as 0 turn any way uſeful. 


III. Every paſture gun mould 
WS 
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be. ſufficiently ſupplied with water, 
whether incloſed ar open: or the cattle 
ſhould be watered three or four times 
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each day, at OY or ſpring water. 


LIV. JT is a very adyantageous cuſ- 


tom, and common in moſt parts 


of this country, where cow-feeding is 


properly conducted, to feed cows with 
graſs in the houſe, at each milking times, 
which is twice a-day. Some allow 
them to be eating their graſs when a- 
milking ; but others think it more con- 
venient to give them their graſs im- 
mediately after milking, and ſay that 
cows are more troubleſome when a- 


* their graſs in time of milking. 


LV. Clover and rye· graſs make the 


beſt feed for cattle at milking: times. 
The greateſt number of farmers, how- 
ever, feed their cows, when in the 
houfe, with common goaſe-graſs, ta- 
ken from 2 barn- yard, or the like. 
And, indeed, cows very readily eat 
ſuch very freely when in the houſc; 
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though, if at liberty in the field, they 


would not, if not 
ground, near A Conga, or the like, 


Lvl. Some nnen are in uſe to 
plant a great number of green kail or 
cabbage, on purpoſe to feed their cows 
with at milking-times. © Of this kind 
of food milk-cows are very fond, and 
milk plentifully when fully fed with 
them: but this kind of food is excep- 
tionable, at leaſt cabbage-kail, becauſe 
the butter produced from ſuch cows 
milk as are frequently, or moſt ordi- 
narily fed with cabbage particularly, 
has been obſerved to be of an extra- 
ordinary white colour, and never ap- 
pears of a fine gold colour, as good 
ſummer butter does. The practice of 
daily feeding cows properly with houſe. 
meat, even in the ſummer ſeaſon, can- 
not well be ſufficiently recommended; 
the cautious beſtowers on milk-cows in. 
this manner, will always be amply re- 
warded by the animals themſelves; and, 
therefore the cuſtom ſtands not in need. 


of any recommendation, but to thoſe 


wn upon too rich 
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who know not the utility of this prac- 
tice. It is not a feeding cows with 
houſe meat - one day, or one month 
only, that we recommend, but would 
have farmers to be punctual in feed- 
ing cows every day, at each milking 
time, with graſs all the ſummer round. 

In order to this, we would have farm- 
ers, who may not have much garden- 
ground, to incloſe one half acre of good 
land near by the farm-houſe, and fow 
clover-ſeeds upon it, and repeat the 
ſowing of the ſeeds occaſionally, and 
dung it every third year juſt at Mar- 
tinmas; and, if good land, and well 


dunged but every fourth year, it will 


afford graſs ſufficient to ſerve ten or 
twelve cows all the ſummer. | \ 


- LVII. But, farther, in the winter 
time, it will be found of conſequence, 
particularly to thoſe who intend to raiſe 
good veals, or fatten calves, to be very 


careful in feeding their cows, even in 


winter with fodder, potatoes, or tur- 
nip, and alſo with weak corn, chaff, 
and ſuch like bara off fallings in the 


/ 
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beginning of ſummer, before grals be 
grown up fit for cutting. 


LVIII. Further, with reſpect to the 
uſe of potatoes and turnips, .it remains 
to be obſerved, | which ever of theſe 
roots are employed in feeding cattle, 
they ſhould be cleared of adhering 
dirt, and cut into pretty ſmall pieces. 
A due proportion of either of thele 
may be given to cows twice or thriee 
a-day, without any addition or combi- 
nation whatever: yet, ſome farmers 
conſider the adding a due proportion 
of ſmall corn, barley, or oat duſt, chaff, 
or even of ſhilling-ſeeds, a very need- 
ful, beneficial, and proper addition to 
each of theſe articles, for the uſe of 
milk-cows. Upon farms of a light, 
ſandy, dry ſoil, whether high or low 
ſituated, it will generally be found that 
potatoes may be grown in the moſt con- 
ſiderable quantity, and alſo of the beſt 


quality, provided the lands on which 


they are ſet are moderately rich in ma- 
nure, | 
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LIX. Turnip, again, may be grown 
in greater quantity upon clay and moſ- 
ſy farms, if the ſoil be true, and full of 
dung, or lime and dung. Potatoes de- 
ſerve the preference, as they cauſe cows 
to milk better. Turnips are often leſs 
expenſive in raiſing; the preference of 
the one before the other, muſt there- 
fore be left to the judgment of the in- 
genious farmer. When both are on 
hand, turnips may be uſed early in win- 
ter, as potatoes may be more readily 
pier pa till latter in ws ſeaſon. 


IX. I have juſt been informed by 
a very intelligent farmer, that he has 
obſerved his cos to give more milk, 
when fed with potatoes unboiled, than 
when boiled; and he thinks the ſame 
will hold good with reſpect to corn, 
chaff, &c. Though cows are gene- 
fed with oat- ſtraw only, in many 
places: of Scotland; yet it is the thing 
every farmer knows, that cows milk 
better and richer, when fed with good 
bog-hay, hay of natural graſs, or with 


* 
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clover-hay, or with.a mixture of cloyer 
and natural graſs in hay. 


LXI. Laſtly, Some * give their 
cows daily a ſmall proportion of beans 
and peaſe, broken down in a mill, to 
the extent of one boll a-week, to fix 
or ſeven cows. It may be particular- 
ly neceſſary to feed cows well, in or- 
der to produce plenty of milk of a 
rich quality, for the purpoſe of feeding 
calves with; and, as was ſaid, it may 
not be ami ſometimes to allow cows 
ſuch feeding, to cauſe them milk well 
in the beginning of ſummer, when the 
fields are 3 clothed with gras. 


LXII. Too many farmers 1 imagine, 
thav the greater the number of cows 
they can keep alive upon their farms, the 
more profit they will derive; whereas, 
almoſt the very reverſe will be found, 
from obſervation and experience, to 
be the truth. To us it appears ſuffi- 
ciently evident, from what we have 
heard, and been able to obſerve, and - 
any body may do the ſame, if willing 
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to believe ſuſſicient evidenee, that at 
leaſt the one half of farmers in this part 
of the country would derive a fourth, 
fifth, or ſixth part, nay, in many in- 
ſiances, might, in fact, ſay, the one 
half more profit they would bring from 
their farms, provided they would give 
to four or five cows the ſame quantity 
of food, through the whole courſe of 
the year, which they make ſeven or 
eight to live upon: beſides all this, they 
would have leſs toil, and more pleaſure 
in ſeeing their cattle well fed, than in 
hearing them ' continually, crying for 
more food, and not enough to ſupply 
them with to be found. But, after all, 
it is not in any one's power, to put men 
off their old manner of doing, even by 
the moſt able arguments, nor by the 
moſt conſpicuous and obvious facts 
which may be laid before them, though 
to their own advantage both to believe 
and practiſe them. Such is the power 

of inveterate cuſtom and habits. 
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OF LAYING OUT MIEK-CATTLE 
| AT WIPE IN SUMMER. 


LXIII. N not a few places in the 

ro weſt country, farmers who 
— proper incloſures, are in uſe to 
ſend out their milk-cows in the even- 
ing, in order to lye out upon their pa- 
ſture grounds all night, during the 
whole courſe of the ſummer ſeaſon. 
This is another circumſtance, reſpect- 
ing the management of milk-cows, 
well worth every farmer's attention. 
As far as I have been informed, thoſe 
who have made trial of both ſending 
out milk-cows, and of houfing them, 
at night, univerſally allow, that kine, 
when allowed- to lye out all night, 
milk better than when kept in the 
houſe. Some farmers. obſerve, that 
their kine do not begin to mend pro- 
perly in their milking 1 in n e beginning 

E 
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of ſummer, till they are put out to the 
open field at night, 


LXIV. We are, therefore, perſuaded, 
that whoeyer makes the trial of ſend- 
ing cows out to the field, at night, 
will findit to their profit. And we think 


the practice ought to be univerſal, ex- 


cept where the ſituation is very high 
and cold, or much expoſed to the 


| winds, Sithout fences or ſhelter, and 


in uncommonly cold and wet ſeaſons. 
When cows lye out on their paſture all 
night, they have an opportunity of 
eating graſs at pleaſure, ſoon or late; 
nor are they hampered in a narrow 
houſe. They have a purer atmoſphere 
to breathe in, leſs ſubject to viciſſitudes 
of heat and cold. In the beginning of 
ſummer, when cows are firſt put out 
at night, the ſeaſon ſhould be tempe- 
rate, rather than ſtormy, at the time; 
as they will be liable to catch harm at 
firſt, if the nights are very cold and 


wet, though not after wards, though 


n I e. 


1 


( 
LXV. All that is neceſſary to af- 
ford opportunity for farmers to put 


out their milk-cows at night, are pro- 
per incloſures. Thoſe who already have 


incloſures, ſhould make this uſe of 


them: and, as there is ſcarcely any 
place, or farm of any conſiderable ex- 
tent in this country, in which there are 
neither ſtones to raiſe fences with, nor 
lands able to bear thorns, ſo as to be- 
come fences, if properly managed. In 
a few years fences might thus be got, 


in almoſt every place; atleaſt as much 


land might be incloſed as might be ſut- 
fcient to allow milk-kine to lye out 


at night in ſummer. When, cows lye 


out at night, it is ſaid to be of no great 


importance whether they get grals at 


milking times or not; but if the graſs 


be light upon which they paſture, they 
will be the better of graſs given them 


at mikey times. 


LXVI. Ie is not my intention at pre- 


ſent to ſay any thing reſpecting agri- 
culture, But, ſince it is not every piece 


of land that naturally bears graſs plen- 


the laſt crop, previous to the intended 


Te Of, +, 
fully, on being laid down for paſture ; 
it maſt be of ſome importance to know 


by what means ſuch defect, may be, 
1 ſome meaſure, ſupplied. 


Ro LXVI I. Clean bare lands (for fo are 

ſuch commonly termed which bear 
- graſs ſparingly, particularly on being 

laid down in graſs or paſture) may, 


generally, be improven at a very ſmall 
expence, in compariſon, with the pro- 


fits ariſing from the . * to 


be recommended. 


LXVIIL To remove, as much as may 
be, this natural defect, let ſuch farms, 


or parts of farms, as are bare and 


clean, or naturally bear but a ſmall 


quantity of graſs on being laid down 


in paſture, be ſown with rye-graſs and 


_ clover ſeeds, or even with rye-graſs 
ſeed alone, if clover is judged impro- 


per, or too expenſive. Theſe ſeeds 
ſhould be ſowed upon the lands in the 
latter end of March, or in April, when 


reſting, is upon the ground, If lands 
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happen, unexpectedly, to fail in bearing 
grais, when laid down in paſture, ow- 
ing to their being too rich in manure, | 
or to their having borne a heavy crop 
of grain the preceding year, or to 
whatever cauſe; in ſuch caſes, graſs 
ſeeds ſhould be ſown upon ſuch lands 
in the beginning of the ſpring ſeaſon, 
or at leaft early in the ſummer in 
which they are in paſture.' And theſe 
lands, when thus ſowed with clover 
and rye-graſs ſeeds, ſhould be gently 
moved by harrowing and rolling, that 
the ſeed may get into the earth. 


LXIX. This is a practice, or piece 
of economy full of advantages to the 
farmer, and would undoubtedly be in 
general practice, if the utility of it was 
more known and experienced: for 
there is ſcarcely any land ſo poor, but 
it will bear a conſiderable quantity of 
graſs when ſowed with graß- ſeeds, tho 
otherwiſe, upon account of the want 
of roots, the land could not bear any 
conſiderable quantity of graſs for ſome 
years at leaſt. "<0 
E 3 
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LXX. Converſation is one of the 
ſeveral means, by which knowledge is 
daily communicated, and one man can 
be profitable to another, in their re- 
ſpective callings, arts, and employ- 
ments: therefore we are diſpoſed to 
believe the ſtate of apriculture in Scot- 
land might be farther improven by 
this mean. And we imagine there is 
not the leaſt plauſible objection could 
be advanced, why farmers ſhould not, 
by freely converſing together upon the 
ſubject of agriculture, be helpful to 
one another, as well as thoſe of 3 
occupations, by each relating tbeir par- 
ticular manner of practice, upon lands 
of divers ſoil, ſituation, and the like, in 
different Kaba with the reſult of their 
experience and obſervations upon each. 
By theſe means, each would become 
poſleſſed of one another's experiences 
and obſervations; and, as errors, mit- 
apprehenſions,. and vulgar prejudices, 
were removed, they would get into 
the more ſure light of experience and 
obſervation to go upon in practice. We 
are perſuaded, that it would be ex- 
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tremely uſeful to the farmers of each 


pariſa, or adjacent ſituation, to form 


themſelves into a ſociety for this pur- 


poſe, and meet at ſome ſtated period, 


as once each month: and it would alſo 


be found of ſurpriſing advantage to 
each ſuch ſociety, could they ſend one 
or two of their number to Edinburgh, 
for ſtudying agriculture, although it 
were but for the ſpace of one ſeaſon; 
by which means they would become 


maſters of an extenſive ſtock of uſeful 


facts and obſervations, and they would 
be exceedingly enlightened with regard 


to both the theory and practice of huſ- 


bandry, ancient and modern; all which 
would be found of the utmoſt practi- 
cal utility, as well INN to the 
mind. 


LXXI. It is a great loſs to farmers 


in this country, that good books on a- 


griculture or farming are ſo little read 
and attended to. We imagine there is 


not a farmer, poſſeſſing half a plough _ 


of land in all Scotland, but would be 
able to derive more than ten times the 
price of the beſt book to be found on 


. 


agriculture, and be ſufficiently recom- 
penſed for all his pains. Beſides, it 
may be obſerved, that there are mary 
farmers, and of no great wealth, who 
make no manner of ſcruple to purchaſe 
volumes of ſongs, plays, romances, and 
what not, while they would grude to 
lay out a guinea, or the half of it, to 
purchaſe me proper books on agri- 
culture, which, if properly attended to, 
would prove the beſt laid out. money 
they ever ſpent in their lifetime, on any 
human writing upon temporal affairs. 


1 
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or A COW-HOUSE,DAI * oRBTRE. 


LXXII. ANY. bes have ſo 
very narrow, ſhort hou- 
ſees, thickly covered with thatch, for 
their milk-cows, that commonly in the 
ſummer, they will almoſt all of them 
be in a ſweat every morning: in which 
ſtate, they are ſent out to their paſture- 
ground in a cool atmoſphere. Kine 
can ſcarcely eſcape being hurt from 
expoſure, when in this ſtate. 


)) 


LXXIII. It is therefore highly re- 
quiſite, that farmers ſhould provide 
themſelves with ſufficiently large cow- 


houſes, dairies, or byres, for the recep- 


tion of their cattle with eaſe and free- 
dom, 


LXXIV. A dairy or byre ſhould 
not be leſs than fifteen feet wide with- 
in the walls, for cattle-of the ſmalleſt 
ſize, and ſeventeen for the middle ſize, 
and eighteen, or rather more, for the 
largeſt. And the length ſhould be ac- 
cording to the number of cattle intended 
to ſtand in it. Farmers, who are pret- 
ty intelligent in managing cows, have 

all their cow-houſes divided into ſtalls 
or trevices. Thus, they ſet up one 
ſtone about three or four inches thick, 
four feet long, and three broad, upon 
its one end, one foot being in the 


ground to hold it firm. Then they fix 


up another ſtone five feet diſtant from 
the firſt; and ſo on, through the whole 
byre. Into each ſide of each ſtone, an 

iron chain is fixed, to which one ani- 
mal is bound; ſo that between every 
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ſtone and its neighbour, two cows ſtand 
bound, It will ſcarcely be adviſeable 
to bind one cow with iron, and ano- 
ther with. a rope, left one of them 
break looſe and deſtroy the other be- 


fore it be relieved. The manner of 


fixing cows in the houſe is well enough 


| known to every body.” 


LXXV. A pretty large byre is pro- 
ferable to a ſmall one, on two ac- 
eounts at leaſt: 1ſt, The cattle are 
much better, becauſe every animal a- 
grees better with a medium either of 
heat or cold, than an extreme of ei- 
ther. 2dly, On account of the eaſe and 
freedom with which cattle are got fed, 
milked, and cleaned, in a roomy byre 
or dairy, beyond what they can be in 


a ee confmed one. 


ILXXVI. What i is rte . GRIP, 
or place for the dung to fall into in a 
byre; ſhould be two or three feet 
wide, but not above five inches deep. 
It ſhould be cauſeyed with ſmall ſtones, 
teſt catile hurt themſelves by fliding, 
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when the ſtones are too large. Tile or 
thatch do very well for covering a cow- 
houſe. If covered with thatch, it ought 


to have openings or ventilators at the 
top or ſide, open in ſummer, and nut 


in winter. 


OF THE QUALITIES. or COW's 
MILK» | 


LXXVII. HE quantity of milk is 
not perhaps much more 
diverſified from the nature of the ani- 
mal, or from the quality of the paſture 
on which they are fed, than the qua- 
lities of their milks are diverſiſied from 
the ſame circumſtances or cauſes. Thus, 
cows not only give different quantities 
of milk, but are found even, to give 
milk poſſeſſing conſiderably different 
qualities. What we mean, is, that one 
cow's milk may contain a larger quan» 
tity of the butyraceous or oily part of 
milk than another's will do. Another 
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| cow's milk will poſſeſs a Sener pro- 
portion of the cheeſy part of milk, in 
proportion to the butyraceous part it 
contains; and another cow's milk will 
be found to contain a much leſs quanti- 


ty of each of theſe in a * quantity 
of her milk. 


ILXXVII I. Beſides the above varia- 
tion, with reſpect to the butyraceous 
and cheeſy parts in milk, there may 
be a pretty conſiderable variation not 
- unfrequently to be obſerved to take 
place, with regard to the quantity of 
- the ſerum or whey it contains, the ef- 
fect of, and in proportion to the varia- 
tions in No. 79. Milk alſo is ſome- 
times found of an unpleaſant ſmell, and 
of a dilagreeable taſte; whereas milk 
ſhould be of a ſweetiſh taſte, and al- 
moſt without n ſmell. me. 


2 


IXXIX. For want of facts to go 
upon, we cannot determine in what pro- 
portion the butyraceous and cheeſy 
parts of milk are moſt commonly to 

be found, in regard to one another. 
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The cheeſy part will be found to ex- 
ceed the butyraceous par t by one-h alf 
to one-third in general; though, from 


various obvious circumſtances, it n 
be greatly varied. | 


LXXX. For, upon a fair l 
mental trial, it will be found, that the 
lame quantity of ſome few cows milk 
will contain in it, at leaſt double the 
quantity of the butyraceous part which 
ſome others will do. So very great va- 

riation in-the richneſs of milk, as that 

juſt mentioned, is perhaps the wideſt, 
and but rarely to be found. Leſs con- 
ſiderable variations are frequently e- 

nough to be met with. This difference, 
however, in the qualities of cows milk 
takes place, though the animals afford- 
ing the milk are of the ſame character 
and age, under the ſame management 
and feeding in every reſpect : there- 
fore, it would appear, that this diffe- 
rence in the richneſs of the milk of 
ſundry animals, proceeds from ſome- 
thing peculiar in the conſtitution of the 
animals * it. Wherein this 
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5 peculiarity conbiſts, we do not pretend 


to know. It is not more certain, than 
that it may be improven, in various 
caſes, that animals of this kind afford 
milk of various de of richneſs, from 


| 2 number of different circumſtances. 


ILXXXI. As wprocf untinſtince of 
his it may be obſerved, that cows, 
for the ſpace of ſome few days after 
calving, afford thick rich milk, but 
after this, their milk becomes thin- 
ner, containing only LI {mall quan- 
city of oily or cheeſy matter; and, 
from a month after calving, or there- 
about, their milk gradually becomes 
thicker, though ann, in PROF" of 
quantity” . | 4 je vi 


: LXXXII ramon er drapbcoms ts od 5 
give thicker milk, when in that ſtate, 
than hen they have brought forth in 
the "ſame ſeaſon. But Whether the 
thickneſs of milk is always an infal- 
lible ſign or proof of the genuine rich- 
neſs of it, as to its containing a large ſhare 
« the 22 part, we cannot 
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determine, though we are inelined to 
be of opinion, that it is not univerſally 
ſo. Vet we are fully perſuaded, thick 
milk will always be found to contain 


a larger proportion of either cheeſe or 


butrer, or of you of them. 


OP EXPERIMENTS FOR ASCERTAIN-- 


ING THE RICHNESS or MILK. 


LXXKIN. HE differchce of the. 
richneß of ſeveral 
mils may be pretty certainly aſcer- 
rained, by a very natural and ſimple ex- 
periment. Thus, the richneſs of milk 
of individual animals may be compara- 
tively examined; and. aſcertained with 


the greateſt poſlible accuracy, by col- 


lecting the whole of each cow's milk, 

for one day or two; then, having al- 

lowed the milk to cool; pour it into a 

ſmall churn, in which it may be wrought. 

after having become a little ſour in it, 

to as to cauſe the ren part to 
2 
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ſeparate from the other parts of the 
milk; and, having properly collected 
and walked the butter, it ought to be 
accurately weighed; and fo of every 
cow's milk which we wiſh to examine. 
In this manner having previouſly afcer- 
tained the quantity of the milk by mea- 
ſure, compare the butter each produces 
with the quantity of the milk from 
which each was produced, and thus 
you will have the preciſe quantity of 
butter each cow's milk affords, and 
the quantity in proportion to the quan- 
tity of their milk from which it was 


made. 3 | 
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IxXXXIV. A OY ſ TOY a tener 
has ten cows, and wiſhes to examine 


the richneſs of each tow's milk. To do 
this with accuracy and certainty, let 
him take ten earthen or ſtone veſſels, 
and fill each veſſel with milk newly 
milked, equally free of foam, from 
each cow, until preciſely ſix inches 
deep; then place them all in a cool 
| milk-houſe or cellar for the ſpace of 
twenty-four hours, by which time, we 
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ſuppoſe, the butyraceous part of the 
milk will have entirely riſen up to the 
ſurface of rhe thinner part of the milk, 
which occaſions the appearance term- 
ed cream of milk. Afterwards, let 
the milk in each veſſel be cautiouſly. 
and aceurately tried, which of them 
has thrown up the thickeſt or ſtouteſt. 
cream upon the ſurface of the milk, in 
each of the ten enn in the follow- 
ing manner. | 


IXXXV. Having fred to the end 
of a ſteel- yard or beam, by means of 
linen thread, a plate of ſilver, brals, 
copper, or the like, about four inches 
in breadth,. and having upon the other 
end of the beam, as many ſmall metal 
rings of half a ſeruple in weight each, as 
nearly to balance the plate of metal on 
the -other end of the beam. Theſe 
things being properly done, let the 
plate of metal be cautioully placed, and 
2 upon the ſurface of the cream 

one of the veſſels of milk to be exa- 

Wi, Dt ; then, in the moll cautious 

manner, take off theſe ring one by 
F 3 
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one, until the plate ſixed to the otlier 
end of the beam falls through the 
cream into the milk below it; obſerv- 
ing how many rings were taken off, 
when the plate ſunk through the cream 
in the firſt veſſel; any one will per- 
ceive with how much acuteneſs and 
accuracy the pee rr W to be 
n en 6 

ILXXXVI. Having winds whe ies 
clean with a cloth, and any part of the 
linen thread that was wetted in exe- 
cuting the former experiment; in the 
ſame cautious manner, let every one 
of the other creams be tried; for in 
this manner the comparative ſtrength. 
of the cream on the milk in each of 
the other veſſels may be found out, on 
which we ſuppoſe the ſtrength or rich- 
neſs of the milk depends. Always re- 
membering, the greater the number of 
the rings are that were taken off before 
the plate funk through the cream, the 
{tronger was the cream, and of courſe 
the milk is che richer, and the greater 
quantity of butter it will produce ; and, 
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on tlie contrary, if only a few rings 


were removed when the plate funk: | 


through the cream into the milk, the 
poorer that milk is, and the greater 
quantity of cheeſe, though poor, it will 
afford in — 

; . 

LXXXVI I. 10 may be acceiry» 
to obſerve, that, in-order to-obtain a 
clear and deciſive proof in this matter, 
not only all the milk ſhould be nearly 
of one age, or at leaſt, that circum- 
ſtance ought to be taken into conſide- 
ration; but all the milk on which ſuch 
experiment is made, ſhould be either 
the firſt or the laſt part of every cow's: 
milking at one time, as the milk that is 
firſt milked is thinner than the milk 
that is laſt milked. It is not only re- 
quiſite in this kind of experiment, but 
alſo in the former, that the age of the 
milk ought to be conſidered; yet what 
conſideration ſhould be allowed for the 
age of milk, we know not, having ne- 
ver made any experiments, in order to 
aſcertain this point, though! it ee nk 
ſily be done. | 
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LXXXVIII. The finencfs alſo of 
the paſture on which the cows are fed, 
on which milk theſe experiments are 
made, ſhould be ſimilar, otherwiſe the 
experiment muſt; * nn 


LXXXIX. By one or other of 
theſe experiments, but particularly by 
the former, may be found the richneſs 
of the milk, not only of individual ani- 


mals, but alſo of the milk of ſimilar 


cows under ſimilar circumſtances, on 
ed and wen item eee 


XC. The aichoes of! mille my be 
tolerably well aſcertained various other 
ways than thoſe juſt mentioned; as, 
by dipping into the milk a piece of 
black wood, a black fpoon, or any 
thing ſimilar, of a black colour; ob- 
ſerving, immediately, on taking it out 
of the milk, of what degree of white- 
nels it appears upon the black ſub- 
ſtance. The richer the milk is, the 
whiter it will appear upon the black 
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XC. But what occaſion have we to 
ſpeak of experiments to detect animals 


that give poor or rich milk? Every 
active woman, experienced in the bu- 


ſineſs of milking, and of working a- 


mong cows, and their milk, will be 
found able, nearly, by obferving the 
colour of milk upon a dark coloured 
milking · veſſel alone, to declare, with 
pretty much certainty, whether the 


milk be thick or thin, that is nearly 


the fame as rich or poor. By obſerv- 
ing alſo the yellow colour, together 
with the thickneſs of the cream on a 
cooled veſſel of milk, they will often 
do it with ſurpriſing-accuracy. | 


-XCIE.. It remains to be obſerved in 
this place, that there are ſome few 
cows, though their milk be found ſuf- 
ficiently rich, yet the butter their milk 


produces appears uncommonly white, 


and rather too ſoft. This fault can 

only be ſurely detected, by making 
butter of each cow's milk ſeparately, - 
or by itſelf alone. In ſueh experiments, 
the churning ſhuuld be cautiouſly per- 
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formed, leſt by too briſk churning, the 
colour and conſiſtence of the butter be 
changed n what it boo * 
—_—_ 2 


Koll . It is an enable an; 
elit in'towns and villages, conſiderable 
quantities of water are put among ſweet 
milk; and fold for it. This is a ſpecies 


of theft or robbery, not yet ſufficient- 


Iy looked into, either by individuals or 
magiſtrates. Chall is likewiſe ſaid to 
be ſometimes ground, and ſold mixed 
with milk, to cauſe it appear rich like 
when very thin or watered. 1 
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xv. 7 "PHE fonding and gelung 
— of calves may be taken 
in different ſenſes or acceptations, ac- 
cording to the purpoſe more immedi- 
ately intended by them. As calves 


», A * 


1 
may be ſaid to be fed, and to have 
fleſh enough for one particular pur- 
poſe, as for being brought forward 
to nolt; whereas others, which are 
intended to be ſlaughtered at the age 
of two or thrèe months old, could on- 
ly, in this caſe, be ſaid to be fed and 
fleſhed, when they had acquired a 
much greater degree of fatnels at that 
age. Feeding and fleſhing, for the 
latte purpoſe, is that which we main- 
ly intend at preſent. : 


| XC. In this country, except in a 
few counties, the properly feeding and 
fleſhing of calves for the market, hath 
hitherto been but too ſlightly looked at- 
ter, and conſequently little practiſed; 
and ſo, of courſe, little benefit derived 
from it, or looked for. For, in the 
moſt of places, the farmers univerſally 
allow their calyes, even when intend- 
ed for the market, to continue ſuck- 
ing their milk from their mothers: and 
this is ſo general, that not one farmer 
of five hundred, in many places, does 
ever entertain the moſt diſtant thought 
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of putting 
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their calves upon any other 


cows to get milk, than their mothers, 
in any manner whatever. 


XCvI. People accuſtomed to the 
above manner of practice, are found 
extremely well lattsed therewith, and 
they do alledge that it is the beſt mode 
of doing with calves, to continue them 
at ſucking their mothers, until theſe 
calves which are to be put to the mar- 
ket ceaſe to become any fatter there- 
by, and then to ſell them at what they 
will bring in the market, though it 
ſhould happen to be but ten, fifteen, 
or twenty ſhillings Sterling; and thoſe 
wlüch are intended for upbringing, 
then, gradually, to put them upon 
fodder. This ſcheme we can in no- 
wiſe approve of, particularly on ac- 


count of the reaſons ſhortly to be ad- 


vanced. 


XCVII. The dee ** the 


common mode of practice appears to 
us to be attended with no inconfide- 


5 rable number of inconveniencies, and 


1 | 
ſingular diſadvantages; ſome of theſe 
are, indeed, in our opinion, and in fact, 
inſurmountable obſtacles, in the way 
of getting calves well fed; becauſe it 
will be found, upon the ſtricteſt in- 
quiry, next to an entire impoſſibility, 
to get them fully fed in that way, and, 
of courſe, in the way of getting them 
fleſhed, in what we are inclined to 


conſider the propereſt manner, and to 
te N „„ 


XI II. Though calves may, with- 
out almoſt any limitation, be fully fed 
and fleſhed, ſuitable to their age, by 
ſucking their mothers during the ſpace 
of the two or three weeks , imme- 
diately ſucceeding their mothers caly- 
ing; yet it muſt be obſerved, that ſo 
ſoon as ever calves come to exceed a- 
bove twenty days old, longer or ſhort- 
er, according as their mothers do milk 
more or leſs plentifully, they cannot be 
got ſufficiently fed with their mothers 
milk alone, in order to be well fleſhed, 
becauſe the quantity of their milk muſt 
be too ſmall, and therefore inadequate 
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for this purpoſe, except in inſtances 
| Where the mothers, are uncommonly 
well fed; in ſuch caſes, calves may be 
fafficiently fed, perhaps, until four 
weeks old. Such kine, as will feed 
them longer, are but rarely to be 
met with, unleſs fully fed upon graſs. 


z XCIX. Another reaſon why calves 
cannot be gotten properly fed, nor 
fleſhed, to any conſiderable degree of 
perfection, with the milk of one cow 
alone, is, becauſe theſe creatures do 
nor, uſually, under the age of four, 
five, or ſix weeks old, readily become 
tat-flethed ; at leaft, they do not be- 
come ſo particularly fat-fleſhed, as they 
frequently will do after that period, if 
properly fed; and before they arrive at 
this age; one cow's milk, unlefs un- 
commonly well fed, as above fald, will 
not then be in ſufficient quantity for 
that effect; nay, perhaps, ſcarcely fit 
to ſuſtain them for well upbringing, 
how much lefs ſufficient for well feed- 
ing them, ſo as they may become pro- 


perly fleſhed. 


( 


C. And while the farmers, as was 
ſaid, do univerſally allow. their calves 
to continue ſuckipg their motbers, even 
when intended forthe veal market; in 
that mode of conducting the buſineks,. 
they cannot conveniently be got given 
any more milk than their mothers give 
to them ; and though they would give 
more to them, they certainly will find 
it a very arduous taſk to cauſe them 
ſuck milk» from any cow which they 
pleaſe, when come to-the-age of two 
ar three weeks old: and, perhaps, not 
much leſs ſo, to make every milk-cow, 
at their pleaſure, ſuffer any other, than 
her own calf, to ſuck her milk, unleſs 
put upon her when the is newly caly- 


ed, and the calf very young tO. 


a. Moreover, farmers not unte 
quently happen to have other milk- 
kine beſide thoſe which have calves 
upon them; which cow's milk, the 
huſbandman, we ſuppoſe, never. can 
diſpoſe of to ſo good advantage, in the 
winter ſeaſon, as either in veal-feeding, 
or by the e they who enjoy 


1) 


the latter opportunity, will not find 
it to their intereſt to proſecute calt- 
feeding, —_ the former z 


| > 


*ClI. Although that it may appear to 
Hhoſs entirely ignorant, and unacquaint- 
ed with the full extent of this buſineſs, 
and ro thoſe bur. little experienced in 
it, moſt eligible, on firſt conſideration, 
to allow thoſe calyes to continue ſuck- 
Ing their mothers, which can have no 
more milk given to them than their 
mothers do afford; yet, ſeeing it hath 
been obſerved by ſome farmers, who 
have tried both of 'theſe ways, that 
milk-cows ordinarily fall more away 
in fleſh, or, in other words, are more 
hard to keep up in fleſh, while their 

calves are allowed to continue ſack- 
ing, than when they are taken quite 
off from ſucking them, and kept out of 
their view. This obſervation will, we 
apprehend, be found well grounded, 
and mav, we think, be uefably ge- 
counted for, from the Waſting Nature 
of the care and e concern, (if we may 
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ſo expreſs it,) which the mothers of 
this kind of animal are naturally, and 
for wiſe purpoſes, endued with by the 
CREATOR, and exercite towards their 
young ones while confined near them: 
yet, at ſome little diſtance ; if their 
calves were at liberty, their care and 
concern would be leſs conſiderable, 
and ſo would, we'think, be found not 
to have any ſuch baneful effect. The 
above inconvenience, we conſider as 
a ſufficient reaſan, wherefore calves 
ought always to be taken off from 
ſucking their mothers. 


CHI. Though the neglegt and miſ- 
management of the buſineſs before us, 
in ſeveral reſpects, may be partly ac- 


counted for, and owing to different lo- 


eal circumſtances, as the diſtant ſitua- 
1 tion of ſome places from a ready veal 
F market, and the ſmall price veal-meat 
| would bring, even when brought 10 
the market; yet we are rather inclined 
to imagine the ſo general neglect cf 
feeling them, in the faſhion; which 
they ought to be, and the fleſhing them 
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to the extent they are capable of, and 


to Which we would wiſli earneſtly to 
recommend it, may, with more pro- 
priety and juſtice, be imputed to the 
want of knowledge and experience re- 
ſpecting this, and alſo to farmers not 
knowing the ſingular aſcendancy witn 
regard to the ſuperior extent of profit 

that might reaſonably be expected and 
obtained, from conducting this branch 


of huſbandry in the proper manner, 
and from carrying it to all that extent 


in practice, and in that ſtate of im- 
provement to which it is nos brought 
by many in ſome places, particularly 
in ſeveral counties in the weſt and fouth 
of Scotland. he 1% 0 rag rA 
K n n ern 

i. Calve are not 3 
ſed by thoſe who well attend to feed- 
ing them in the winter ſeaſon, until 
they bring from one pound ten to three 
pounds, and even four in a few inſtan- 
ces, while people in other places re- 
main quite unacquainted with ſeeding 
them to this extent; yet are 3 
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of che ſame means for accompliſhing 
* were they man. 5 


ev. Therefore, ee to te. | 
entirely diſintangled from the inconve- 
niencies, accompanying calves being 


continued upon their mothers as pol- 


ſible, thoſe ho are aceuſtomed to feed 
them, until they become very large and 
fat, do this, by giving them as much 
milk as they will gake, and never al- 
low them to continue ſucking their 
milk from their mothers; but take them. 
off from ſucking them, ſo ſoon as they 


are well learned to ſuck them; or, if 


they appear to be quite lively, they 
chuſe rather never to allow them to 
ſuck their mothers at all, but even, 
when newiy calxed, begin to learn 
thein to take their m by laping it; 
and this they do in the following mam 
ner: For example ; DOSES 1475 HH 
(af: itt. * 4 SENT 23 15: : | vis £4 x 

Cl. The calf being learned to ſuck 
milk from its mother, or appearing 
to be apt to do it; if ſo, the calf will 
be fond of ſucking almoſt any thing 
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preſented to the mouth of it. When 
it bas become ſomewhat hungry, from 
having faſted ſome two or three hours, 
they preſent to the calf's mouth the 
firſt and ſecond finger of the right 
hand, well. cleaned; | theſe the calf 
very readily takes hold of, and ſucks 
them very keenly; while the young 
creature is thus employed in ſucking 

the fingers, having previouſly gotten 
ſome milk in readineſs, which they 
hold with their left hand directly un- 
der the animal's mouth; and, by de- 
grees, while it is ſucking at the fingers, 
they let their hand lower and lower, 
until-it is placed in the milk, yet not 
deeper in it than is abſolutely needful 
for getting the milk laped, becauſe, 
if the hand ſhall happen to be placed 
too deep in the milk, the calf's noſtrils 
will, of courſe, be ſtopped with the 
milk, and, conſequently, it will imme- 
diately be out of free air, the thing ſo 
abſolutely neceflary for every living 
creature; and io, of neceſſity, it will 
be obliged to give up with fucking the 


fingers, and withdraw its mouth, This 


( 8x ) 

| eireumſtance ſhould be particularlyat- | 
tended to, in teaching theſe creatures 

to lap: if the young animal now con- 
tinues ſucking at the fingers, properly 
placed in the milk, in the above man- 
ner, it will get mik readily” enough 
until ſatisfied, or the mille comes to de 
all taken up in tliis manner; however, 
it doth not unfrequently happen; as the 
hand is lowering down intothe milk, 
or after it is placed in it, even in the 
moſt cautious manner, the animal, it 
may be, will let go the fingers; yea, 
though the calf ſhall have gotren ſome 
milk in that way, it may do it; if ſo, 
the hand muſt be taken out of the 
milk, and the fingers preſented to the 
mouth of the calf; as at the firſt, again 
it ſucks them} when the hand muſt be 
lowered as befbre; perhaps, it may 
be, it will let them go again and again 
ſeveral times in the firſt two or three 
trials: in every ſuch eaſe; the attempt 
muſt breeds repeatedly, until the 
calf takes in ſo much milk as will be 
ſufficient for its ſupport for ſome time 
at leaſt; if it . ſhall take but a ſmall 
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aeg ntity of it at one time, it will be 
er neceſſary to offer it ſome again 


in the ame manner. If once a calf 
has been but a few times accuſtomed 
to take milk in this way, it will always 
afterwards be found to take it very 
readily; and it is only in a few inſtan- 
ces where the calf is not very good at 
ſucking, that there will be the _ 
ditficulty even at the firſt. 


CVII. Young calyes ſhould have 
milk given to them three times every 
day. When above three or four days 
old, twice each day will be ſufficient. 
However, ſome judge it moſt proper 
to give them milk three times each 


day, eſpecially hen they have become 


preny fat; and this, we think, ſhould 


be punctually attended to. The uſual 
times of feeding them, are at nine in 
the forenoon, and at nine in the after- 
noon, except when they get milk three 
times a-day; then the day ought to 
be divided into throg equal pars. | 7 85 


CVILL. And, i in general, the amount of 
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that which we have advanced upo 
ſubject, is, that, if calves'are not accu- 


fi this 


ſtomed to take their milk by the mean 
of ſucking the fingers, or the like, 
they muſt be unavoidably confine 
ed to the uſe of their mothers milk, 

however poor it may be, or however 
much benefit this might be productive 
of, or to whatever trifling account, in 
compariſon of that, milk muſt be o- 
otherwiſe unavoidably diſpoſed of: nei- 
ther can the anxiety be 5 which 
their mothers ſuffer on their account: 
whereas, if they are taught to lap, in 
that caſe, they can be conveniently e- 
nough allowed any quantity at plea- 
ſure which they will take, if to be had, 
and that of the richeſt kind, equally, 
as readily as the pooreſt ; and any fa- 
rinaceus or meally ſubſtance 'may be 
occaſionally given to them, diffuſed a a- 


mong their milk, if found requiſite. 


CIX. The practice, then, of learn- 
ing calves to lap their milk, muſt cer- 
tainly be often of ſingular benefit, a- 
bove the „ cuſtom of allowing 
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them to ſuck it from their mothers; 
and that may indiſputably be profit a- 
bly improven in various inſtances. Lo 
enter more fully into a particular de- 
tail of the ſundry circumſtances, where- 
in the having them taught to lap, will 
be found, preferable to the common 
cuſtom of continuing them upon their 
mothers, would be tedious and remote 


e our preſent debe 
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CX. Nevertheless, we would have 
it to be remembered, that it has been 
once and again remarked, that ſome 
cows give richer milk than others, par- 
ticularly in No. 77, and in No. 82, it 
was noticed, that cows, when in the 
ſituation we commonly term farrow, 
give richer milk than when in the op- 
poſite condition. And. it has alſo been 
obſerved in No. 81, that as the period 
of their calving does elapſe, their milk 
becomes gradually richer, containing 
a larger quantity of the more ſolid mat- 
ter of milk, in a given quantity of it. 
And. it has alſo. been, obſerved, that 
well-feeding bath a very conſiderabſe 
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influence upon both the quantity and 
quality of their milk. Moreover, it 
has alſo been obſerved in No. 67, that 
the latter part of each cow's milking 
is richer than the former. 


CXI. Theſe, then, are ſome of the 
facts reſpecting the ſtate of milk, which 
are indiſputably- capable of being pro- 
fitably improven to advantage, in the 
feeding and fleſhing of calves, provi- 
ded they are accuſtomed to lap, tho” 
otherwiſe they are not. 


CXII. Therefore we are fully per- 
ſuaded, that it will be evident, beyond 
all peradventure, on each hand, where- 
fore calves cannot be gotten properly 
ted and fleſhed, in he uſual faſhion of 
feeding them ; and, at the ſame time, 
the molt conſpicuous evidence, that we 
could produce, why they ought to be 
taught to lap their milk ; namely, be- _ 
cauſe the advantage of the particular 
circumſtances which we have been en- 
deavouring to point out, with regard 
to the qualities of milk produced by 
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kine under various circumſtances, will 
not be gotten properly improven, 
while they continue to be fed in that 
manner, neither can they get more 
milk of any kind than their mothers 
95 afford to them. 


XIII. We therefore now proceed 
to point out the moſt approved manner 
of feeding calves, in order to both ſpee- 
dy and well-fleſhing them which we 
know of being yet put in practice, 
and confirmed by experience, with re- 
gard to the choice of milk—the mode 
of giving it to them by laping, has 
been pointed out in No. 106. 


CXIV. So ſoon auer intended 
for the market, are come to be about 
two, or three weeks old, they muſt 
always at each meal-timebe allowed ſo 
much milk as they will take. More» 
over, in order that they may be more 
expeditiouſly fleſhed, when milk of dif- 
ferent. degrees of richneſs is on hand, 
they muſt alſo be allowed the very 
beſt ; and this will be the more parti- 
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cularly neceſſary the nearer they come 
to the market. And it may certainly 
be reaſonably preſumed, without be- 
ing demonſtrated by experiment, that 
the richeſt milk, becauſe containing 
moſt ſolid matter in it, affords moſt 
nouriſhment ; therefore we are per- 
ſuaded, the richeſt milk will have moſt 
influence, in quickly promoting their 
well-fleſhing ; for this cauſe they ſhould - 
be continually punctually fully fed with 
the richeſt milk that can be affor you 
See No. Io. | 


CXV. Particularly with the milk of 
farrow cows, and with the milk of thoſe 
that are old calved, rather than with 


the milk of theſe more recently caly- 
ed. 


 CXVI. And it will alſo be neceſſary 
to feed them with the milk of cows 
which may be known to be particu- 
larly rich; this may be partly judged 
by the appearance of it, as in No, 84, 
and likewiſe with the milk of cows par- 
ticularly well fed. See No. 77, and 
H 2 
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a cow or two may be fed for ſome- 
time merely for the purpoſe of afford- 
ing rich milk, for expeding the fleſh- 
ing of ſale calves. 


CXVII. And fince we know the 


latter part of every cow's milking is 


thicker than the firſt, it will be requi- 
ſite, eſpecially when they cannot o- 
therwiſe be gotten properly ſupplied, 

to take the benefit of this particular 
circumſtance; and which may be con- 
veniemly enough obtained, by - firft 
milking the-one-half, or ee of 
ſeveral cows milk, and giving it to the 
younger calves, and theſe intended for 
upbringing; and then milking the re- 
mainder, which muſt be entirely allot- 


ted for thoſe that are meant to be 


ſpeedily well-fleſhed for the market. 


CXVIII. When milk comes to be 
ſcarce, which will ſometimes unexpec- 
tedly happen to be the caſe, or when 
a ſufficient quantity of milk of the, kind 
wiſhed-for is not readily to be come at, 
in ſuch inſtances, it will be found ne- 


1 
ceflary to ſupply theſe temporary wants, 
by mixing a due proportion of oat or 
rather peaſe meal, among the milk in- 
tended for thoſe calves, which are a- 
fleſhing. This hath been pretty fre- 
quently practiſed; and it will be found 
not only harmleſs, but to have very 
remarkable efficacy when the uſe of it 


is duly perſiſted in, in nnn 


the end i in view. 


CXIX. Some "WAR maintain, that 
calves do fatten better when their milk 
is ſeaſoned with common falt ; although 
we know that this has frequently been 
practiſed, and it is ſaid with good ſuc- 
ceſs; of this, however, we can ſay no- 
thing with entire certainty; only we 
would have people cautiouſly try it at 
firſt, leſt the calves diſlike their milk 
on this een or are not the better 


of i it. 


/ CXX. However, that all ambiguity 


may be removed, and error avoided, and 
agreeable to what has been advanced in. 
Nos. 81, 117, it may be obſerved, that 
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it will be found, if ſtrictly enquired into, 
that the milk of cows, when newly 
calved, is then uncommonly thick ; and 
thus it continues for the ſpace of ſe- 
veral days, then it becomes thinner ; 
but this milk, though remarkably rich, 
muſt not be given to calves far ad- 
vanced in fattening, at leaſt to any con- 
fiderable quantity at one time, becauſe 
it will be very apt to bring on a looſe- 
neſs, which may prove Bae dif- 
ficult to reſtrain; and if this does take 
place, it will retard their fleſhing. 


CXXI. The importance and pro- 
priety of having ſuch a number of 
calves ſucceſſively a-feeding, during the 
courſe of the winter ſeaſon, as the! ock 
of milk-cows will ſupport ſufficiently 
with milk for the different purpoſes 
intended with them, will appear not 
only indifferent, bur of the utmoſt im- 
portance to the farmer; and the feed- 
ing them ſomewhat ſparingly, when 
young, will be underſtood to be at 
leaſt innocent, if not carried too far, 
and, of courſe, of utility, as affording 
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an opportunity of as. other ones 
more fully. 


CXXII. Wich regard to ſituation, 
it will be requiſite to keep calves con- 
fined to a pretty dark place, leſt they 
ſhould fatigue themſelves, by ſporting 
in the light, becauſe that will be detri- 
mental to them; and they ſhould be 
allowed to lye dry and clean. 


CXXIII. Frequent bleeding animals 
has long been reputed to have the ef- 
fect of making them become fatter-fleſh- 
ed, than they otherwiſe would do. 
This ought alſo to be attended to, in 
the fleſhing of calves; therefore they 
ſhould, when a-fleſhing, if once at, or 
above four weeks old, be bled once 
every two weeks ſucceſſively, in ſuch 
quantity at each time, as their age and 
ſze ſhall admit of, without hazard. 
Bleeding ought rather to be frequent- 
ly repeated, than much taken at one 
time. Bleeding in this manner is not 
a new invention; it has frequently 
been practiſed by the farmers who feed 
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calves to the moſt conſiderable extent; 
and they repute bleeding moſt parti- 
cularly requiſite and uſeful to calves, 
when they are grown large, and of 
confiderable age, eſpecially if they are 
affected with ſcabbing, or eruptions 
upon their ſkin, or if they do not ap- 
pear to be fattening in da ths oral to 


their RE 


CXXIV.: Some 8 feed calves 
until they are three or four months 
old, and ſometimes even more; how- 
ever, in general, it will be found more 
profitable to feed them only until a- 
bout ſeven, eight, or nine weeks old, 
at the fartheſt; perhaps, ſeven weeks 
old will be found the moſt proper age 
to ſell at: and if other calves were al- 
ways in readineſs to be had, it would 
be moſt advantageous to diſpoſe of 
them about this age, and then begin to 
feed others; but if others are not in 
readineſs, 1t will be better to feed one 
a very long time, rather than none at 
all. The time, however, to ſell at, 
muſt rather be judged of from the pro- 


„ 
greſs which they have made, and the 
degree of fatneſs that they have ac- 
quired, by the time they have taken 
to acquire it, together with ghe quan- 
tity of milk on hand, &c. than from any 
certain number of weeks old that they 


may be of. 


CXXV. Farther, if the Farmer's 
ſtock of calves are found not ſufficient 
for taking all the milk, he will find it 
to his intereſt to purchaſe young ones, 
occaſionally, on purpoſe to fatten them; 
and this is very frequently practiſed by 
farmers in ſome places of this country. 
Theſe that are brought in to be fleſhed, 
are uſually termed foſter calves. We 
would have it to be underſtood, that 
whenever farmers have more milk than 
is neceſſary for the calves which they 
have, they ſhould endeavour to pro- 
cure others, that all their milk may be 
profitably diſpoſed of. 


CXXVI. Calves intended for up- 
bringing, ſhould not be fed ſo, as to 
make them become very fat. This 
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is not at leaſt of any benefit, if not ra- 
ther injurious to them afterwards, be- 


cauſe, if they are once fully fed, they 


take wopſe-with ſpare feeding than if 
they never had been fully fed; never- 
cheleßs it ſhould be remembered, that 
if calves are not properly brought up, 
it cannot be expected, that they will 
be of the proper ſize, nor ſoon at the 
ſtate of milk-cows; both theſe are often 
no inconſiderable loſs to the farmer. 


CXXVII. It generally happens, by 
the latter end of the month of March, 
and ſometimes ſooner in the ſeaſon, 


that veal- meat becomes plentiful in the 
market, and, of courſe, is cheaper than 
_ little earlier in the winter, though a 


good calf will take the market at any 
time of the year: therefore thoſe who 
intend to raiſe money by feeding calves, 
ought to have a ſufficient number of 
cows to calve early in the winter, that 


they may have ſome a-feeding all the 


winter over, and that their calves may 
be got into the market by the latter 


end of March: in the month of April, 
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veal becomes ſtill more plentiful, and, 
of courte, cheaper. | 


CXXVII Reſpectingt Propereſt 
time for cows to calve at, ould this 
be got at command, we imagine a 
farmer who hath a dozen cows, would 
perhaps find it moſt covenient and pro- 
fitable, could he have two to calve, 
in each month through the courſe of 
the winter half year; and while he will 
make moſt money of the earlieſt calves, 
he will make moſt of the late calved 
cows in ſummer, becauſe they wil 
milk beſt. See * 20. 


CXXIX. If the * has gotten 


a ſufficient quantity of milk, for mak- 
ing butter, cheeſe, &c. he will be as 
much, if not a greater profiter, to diſpoſe 


of all his ſale calves, unleſs he has ſome 


nigh fit for the market, and wiſhes to 
defer putting them off a little, until 
fully fleſhed; and then begin to the 


Pore courſe of buſineſs, by the mid- 


dle of April, or the firſt or twelfth of 
May at the fartheſt. In this the mild- 
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nels of the ſeaſon, at the time, with 
ſome other concomitant circumſtances, 
which will natively occur to the mind, 


ought p. attended to. 


* 

xxx. Were farmers but once 
brought into acquaintance with the rea- 
ſonableneſs of this piece of ceconomy ; 
various trifling-like circumſtances will 
be found of importance, to theſe who 
do wiſh to feed and fleſh their calves 
to the beſt account, which would, per- 
haps, appear quite deſpicable in the 
eyes of a mere ſpectator on the ſub- 
ject. 


* 


A MILE HOUSE AND de Toa 
HOUSE. 


Milk-houſe is another 
thing quite neceſſary to 
me having milk conveniently manufac- 
tured in the beſt manner; with regard to 
ſituation, it ſhould, if convenient, be pla- 


CXXXI. 
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ced upon thenorthſide, or end of ſome o- 
ther houſe upon moderately dry ground, 
where it will be much cooler, than ex- 
poſed to the direct rays ofthe ſun, at 


a ſufficient diſtance from pddle or | 


plaſh, where vegetable, or any kind of 
animal ſubſtance may be lying, ſour- 
ing, rotting, and ſtinking; ſome ſuch 
place is not unfrequently to be found 
at farm-houſes, occaſioned from foul 
water, whey, or the like, being ſent out 
by a gutter not capable to carry it ſuffi- 


ciently away; by which means a ſmall 


pond of plaſh of the moſt diſagreeable 


nauſeous ſmell and appearance is form- 


ed, emitting ſour, ſtinking, unwhole- 
ſome vapours. If any ſuch puddle is 
allowed to remain near a milk- houſe, 
the milk in it mult, beyond all perad- 
venture or diſputation, be badly affec- 
ted from it, and remarkably apt to be- 


k come. four, 


CXXXII. 1f the ground upon which 


the miik-houſe is placed ſhall be very 


dry, it may be placed a little way in- 


tothe ground; the floor ſhould be paye- 


* _ 
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mented with hewn ſtone, or laid with 
flag-ſtones, or with well wrought lime, 


or clay- mortar. It ſhould be ſuffici- 
ently well covered with thatch, rather 
than with ſlate or tile, becauſe leſs 
denſe than either of them is preferable, 
as being leſs apt to tranſmit heat. If 
the houſe is to be lofted, ſlate or tile 
will do well enough. The walls ſhould 
be well plaſtered, and very ſmooth, in 
order that rats or mice may not be able 
to get up or down them. The floor 
ſhould be kept as dry as the nature of 
the ſoil below will admit of, becauſe, 
if the floor is allowed to become wet, 
dirty, and ſour, it will be next to im- 


Fouſe 1 to preſerve the milk in ſuch a 


ouſe without becoming ſour, &c. 


cxxx Nl. The doors ſhould be kept 
conſtantly cloſe ſhut, except when ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary to open them; at ſuch 


times, however, as the milk is all out 


of it, it will be very neceſſary to allow 
the doors to ſtand wide open, in order 
io tranſmit freſh air Ty through | it, 
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CXXXIV. Farther, in order to ſup- 

ply a milk-houſe properly with air, if it 
is not lofted, it ought to have ventila- 
tors at the top, ſo conſtructed; as that 
the air may be freely admitted, or let 
out, without admitting light or rain to 
fall in; or, if the houle is lofted, ven- 
ulation may be ſufficiently well accom- 
pliſhed, by putting two ſmall windows 
or openings in the ſide-wall of the a- 
partment, oppoſite, or at ſome diſtance 
from one another, ſo conſtructed, by 
means of boards overlapping one ano- 
ther, without being in contact, or the 
like device, without allowing light or 
rain to fall in, and fitted for being oc- 
caſionally opened and ſhut at pleature. 
Without ſome ſuch contrivance or means 
as has juſt now been mentioned, the 
air of a milk-houfe cannot be got chan- 
ged, at deſire, without admitting light, 
which always proves notably injurious 
to milk. Air, as is well known, tho” 
it does not in itſelf corrupt or vitiate, 
yet it ſoon becomes impure, from va- 
pours, or ſomething emitted from ani- 
mal or vegetable matter, in the ordi- 
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nary heat of our atmoſphere, if confi- 
ned. And, as impure air affects milk, 
as well as all other ſubſtances capable 
of fermenting, ſouring, and rotting; it 


becomes therefore neceſſary to have 
the air in a milk-houſe occaſionally 


changed, leſt the natural qualities of 
the milk ſhould happen to be changed 
previous to its being diſpoſed of. 


CXXXV. A milk-houſe, whether 
covered with thatch, tile, or flate, 


ought always to be well lofted with 


wood, at leaſt that part of it where 
the- milk ſtands immediately under 


ought to be covered, becauſe, if it is 


not, particles of duſt will always, now 
and then, be dropping down, particu- 


larly if covered with tile or thatch; if 


covered with the latter, mice or rats, 
by working in the roof, will be exceed- 
ingly apt to foul the milk; and, if co- 
vered with the former, the particles 


of lime and tile will be frequently fal- 


ing from the roof. 


CXXXVI. Whatever degree of cook 
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_ oftener than every other day, except 


Eig. 


neſs any place is of whereinto any thing 
is put, the thing put into that place 
becomes gradually cooler and cooler, 
until it has become equally as cool as the 
place into which it is put or placed in; 
it is therefore evident, the cooler the 
milk-houſe is within, the milk placed 
in it will be fo much the fooner cool, 
and to the ſame degree of coolneſs 
the milk-houſe is of within, but not 
more. 


CXXXVII. A 2 * milk- 


houſe, muſt certainly be productive of 
ſeveral advantages, as ſooner and more 


completely cooling the milk ; it wilt 


have the effect of preſerving it longer 
in good condition; ſo that thoſe who 
make full milk cheeſe, will ſcarcely e- 
ver have occaſion for making whey 


they ſhall find it more convenient for 
themſelves. 5 * 


cXxXxXVIII. But be who 
make botlr butter and cheeſe of their 
milk, a cool milk-houſe will ſtill be of 
I 3 


ien 


more particular advantage, becauſe the 
ſooner and more perfectly milk is cool- 
ed, the longer it will continue well 
taſted, and without becoming ſour; and 
it is alſo commonly alledged, the more 

ſpeedily and completely milk is cool- 
ed, it will caſt up the butyraceous 
part in the form of cream ſooner, and 
more completely too than otherwiſe 
would be the caſe. 


C XXXIX. Hence, in the warm 
ſummer months, particularly, it will be 
of ſingular advantage, as the milk will 
be ſooner cooled, and got more early 
lifted, while the cream will be more 
perfectly formed upon it. | 


CL. When the milk veſſels are 

to be kept in the milk-houſe until 
uſed, they ſhould be allowed to cool 
completely before they are put into 
it, otherwiſe the heat of the yeſlels 
will be apt to have effect upon the 
milk, by too much heating the apart- 
ment. "= | 8 2 
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CXLI. Some have a cuſtom of al- 
lowing the churn, with the ſour cream 
in it, to ſtand in the milk-houſe; but, 
as the milk in the other milk veſſels 


will be very apt to be ſoured, from 
the ſour vapours riſing from the ſour 
cream in the churn, the churn ſhould 
therefore never be allowed to {tand in 
the milk-houſe. 


CXLII. Not a few farmers cats 


their cheeſe in the milk-houfe ; but if a 
milk-houſe is properly clofe and cool, as 
it ſhould be, cheeſe will ſcarcely winnow 
properly in it; yet, if it muſt be ſo, 
new cheeſe ſhould not be put into it 
until ſomewhat dried at leaft; and, if 
kept in it, they ſhould be placed in the 
middle of the houſe, near the door, 
where it may likely be moſt airy and 
dry. 


CXLIII. A cheeſe-houſe very con- 


venient and proper may be had, by 
ſeparating -a part from the milk-houſe, 


by means of a brick or ſtone wall par- 
tition, with a door and window in it, 
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placed oppoſite to one another, if con- 
venient; by which means acceſs may 
be had into it, without opening the 
milk · apartment, and dry air may be 


admitted and regulated at pleaſure, by 
occaſionally opening the window. 


CXIIV. Some erect a ſmall houſe, 
for the above purpoſe, for winnow- 
ing their cheeſes in, and for ſetting 
their churns with four cream into, 
and for placing their milk veſſels 
in which are not —— and the 
like. 


CXLV. en again, find a con- 
venient and good en place for 
the ſame purpoſes * roof of 
their milk -· houſe, by well lofting it, and 

putting in a window. It ſhould be re- 
membered, that if the roof is not pretty 
cloſe in the thatch, or if much expoſed. 
to che winds, it will prove too dry. 


CXLVI, Not à few conſiderable 
Farmers have no other milk nor cheeſe 
houſe than their barn. As theſe are 
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generally unlofted, duſt may very re- 
dily drop from the roof into any open 
veſſel; on which account A are ex- 
ceptionable. | * 


CXLVII. In whatever place cheeſe 
is kept, except upon a loft, to fave 
room, and afford more ready acceſs to 
turn and clean them, and as more 
commodious for placing them to the 
drought, as circumſtances require. 
Planks, ſufficiently broad to lay them 
upon, ſhould be fitted up in nearly the 
ſame manner as the ſhelfs are in mer- 
chants ſhops. . 


} - 
OF THE SUNDRY VESSELS USED 
IN MAKING CHEESE, 


CXLVIN. QUNDRY veſels are ne- 

ceſſary for this purpoſe. 
The fitteſt wood for making them of is 
good American oak; but ſince that wood 
is become too bigh in price, they are 
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in ſome places generally made of clean 
fir wood ; and of it they do very well; 
while they have the advantage of be- 
ing lighter, ſo they are much more ea- 


ſily handled. 
= CXLIX. A ſmall veſſel to collect 


the milk in, as it is taken from the 


cov, is neceſſary. This kind of veſſel 


or tub is generally made about nine 
inches wide, and as many deep, wa- 


ter firm, and neatly made. 


CL. Pails alſo are neceſſary, and 
are commonly in uſe. The milk is 
poured from the veſſels into which 
it is milked into the pail, and then it is 
to be carried in it from the cow-houſe 
to the milk-houſe, in order to be pour- 
ed into the proper veſſels for cooling 
itin. Theſe pails are generally twice as 
wide at the bottom as at the mouth, 
and are of various ſizes: they general- 
ly have lugs or handles above the 
lips. — | "Ig * 0 5 


CLI. A proper ſet of milk-tubs or 


G 


veſſels, for receiving, cooling, and pre- 

ſerving the milk in, are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. Theſe tubs or boynes are com- 
monly about one foot and ſeven inclies 
wide from brim to brim, and about five 
inches and a half deep within. A far- 
mer ſhould have one for every cow, 
when he makes full milk cheeſe; and 
when he makes butter and cheeſe, it 
will be neceſſary to have three milk- 
tubs for every two cows. 


CLII; One large tub, at leaſt, is ab- 
ſolutely requiſite, The ſize of veſſels 
of this kind, are commonly about two 
feet three inches wide, and eighteen 
inches deep. The ſize of this veſſel, 
however, ſhould be ſuch as may con- 
tain all the milk to be thickened at a 
time. It will be proper alſo, that one 
little tub of this kind be on hand to 
ſupply, in place of the larger one, in 
the beginning of ſummer, and latter 
part of the year, when there is but 
little milk. Veſſels for this uſe, are 


found more convenient, when made 
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with lugs or two handles, to lift them 
by, when Full. | 


| CLIT. Several cheeſe-fats will ſome- 
times be requiſite. The larger ſort may 


be fifteen inches wide, and ſix and a 
half deep, equally wide at top and bot- 


tom. Their uſe is to put the gurth or 
curd into, duly cleared of whey, and 


ſalted, in order to be further cleared 


of the ſuperfluous ſerum or whey, by 


preſſure, and to be ſhaped and ſqueez- 
ed together. Their ſize muſt be ſuited 


to the ſize of the cheeſe to be made 


in them. They ſhould be of various 


ſizes, made ſtout and firm, and ſur- 


rounded with iron hoops, having two 


rows of properly ſized holes pierced 
round the cheeſe- fat; and a ſufficient 
number of ſuch holes ſhould be inter- 


ſperſed all over the bottom, to the 
number of twenty at leaſt, on purpoſe 
to afford a proper out- jet for the whey, 


when a; preſſing. Every cheeſe- fat muſt 


have a ſinker adapted to it. The 
uſe of which is, to preſs, or lye up- 
on the cheeſe when a- preſſing. The 
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ſinker ſhould be ſhaped or ſized, ſo as 
to go down within the cheeſe- fat, but 
not more, otherwiſe the cheeſe will 
ſpring up, when in the preſs, between 
the cheelſe-fat and the ſinker, and will 
conſequently disfigure and loſe part of 
the cheeſe. The ſinker ſhould be two 
or three inches thick, or have bars of 
a proper figure upon its upper fide. 


CLIV. A kimming-cap, or veſſel 
with a handle at it, is alſo uſeful, to 
take off the cream from the milk, to 


mix the milk with when thickening is 


put into it, and to ſtir the curd with. 


when juſt thickened, It is alſo uſeful 


to take off the float from the whey, 
&. | 


„LV. Cheeſe · preſſes. Of theſe 
there are various kinds. Some of which 
are very ell fitted for the purpoſe, o- 
thers are not. Moſk people in the 
country have ſeen them. A deſcripticn 
of the moſt part of them could not be 
underſtood 6 thole who have not 


{cen them, without plates. Qne o 


(10) 
ä | | 
the beſt is that where the force is ap- 
plied by means of wedges. Another 


of the moſt common ſort, conſiſts of a 


large ſtone, ſquared by art, and fitted 
up in'a frame of wood for the purpoſe, 
It js raiſed by means of a ſcrew-nail, the 


= *one end of which is fixed into the ſtone, 


the nut of which muſt be previouſly 


fitted and fixed into a proper piece of 


wood; by turning the nut by means 
of the wooden handle, the one may 
be raiſed, and let down at pleaſure 
with eaſe. Another kind is worked 


by a wheel and rope. There is ano- 


ther common, though not ſo ingenious 
kind of cheeſe- preſs, conſiſting of a long 
piece of wood, and ſome other ſimple 


apparatus. The method of applying 
preſſure by means of the long piece of 
wood, is, by fixing the one end into a 


growing tree, a houſe-wall, or the 
like, while the other end is free. A 
plain or ſmooth ſtone or board .is pla- 
ced about a foot or two from the fix- 
ed end, immediately under the pole 
of wood, then the cheeſe-far, with the 
vheete in it, is placed upon the ſmooth 
7 | 
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ſtone or wood; the tree is now laid o- 
ver the top of the cheeſe-fat, and ſome 
ſtones, iato which rings are fixed, are 
hung by the rings upon the farther end 
of the pole, by which means a greater 
or leis degree of preſſure may at plea- 
ſure be applied, 
CLVI. A ſearce or fine hair-ſieve 
is another utenſil, without which, nei- 
ther butter nor cheeſe can be cleanly 
made. It is uſed, by cauſtng all the 
milk to paſs through it, for ſeparatiog 
any foreign body from it. Thele in- . 
ſtruments are generally too thin in the 
cloth for anſwering their r purpoſe or 
ule, 


. CLVII. Cheele-cloths are allo pro- 
per. They are made of ſtout tow'or 
lint, coarſe-ſpun, and woven thin on 
FX purpoſe, meaſuring about one yard 

* Afquare. If thin, they tranſmit the whey 
# through them from the cheeſe more 
X readily. Cheeſe- cloths are to be uſed, 
by ſpreading them, one ⁊t a time, over 
the cheeſe-fat, when the curd or gurth 
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is to be put into it, ſo as that the 
gurth may be incladed in the cheeſe- 
cloth: when in the cheeſe- fat, the cloth 
is to be neatly folded over the top of 
the included cheeſe. By means of this 
cloth, the cheeſe is much more readi- 
ly got out of the cheeſe- fat than other- 


wiſe it would be. 


cLvIII. A W caldron or pot, for 
the purpoſe of heating the milk in in, and 
for heating water, in order to ſcald 
the milk veſſels, is another veſſel en- 
tirely requiſite for making cheeſe. A 
pot of caſt iron is much preferable 
to one of copper, becauſe not ſo apt 
to iojure milk. If milk ſhould happen 
to be ſour, it is highly dangerous to 
heat it in a copper caldron, as the acid 
milk is apt to form verdegreaſe from 
the copper caldron, which is known 
to be very poiſonous; and! it is 1 8 apt 
to ſinge the milk. 


CLIX. To thoſe, again, who churn 
all or part of their milk, a churn or 
two, with churn- ſtaffs and heads, and 
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a tub to waſh the butter in, are all 
the requiſite utenſils. | | 


CLX. Milk veſſels of lead, have 
been, and till are, in great requeſt, 
particularly in the dairies of gentlemen 
and richer ſort of people, though they 
are not preferable upon any account, 
except it be for their property of cook 
ing milk a little ſooner than wooden 
veſſels would do, owing to the denfity 
of the ſubſtance they. are made of ; 
but they have not any other ſuperior 
property, though they a are liable to 


ſundry exceptions. 


CLXI. The making of -hutter and 
cheeſe has been in uſe for fo many a- 
ges, and univerſally practiſed over all 
Britain, that one would be ready, from 
that circumſtance alone, to ſuppole 
that the practice ſhould, long before 
this period of time, have arrived at 
the higheſt degree of perfection of 
which it was capable of ever being 
brought to; by continued practice, re- 


peated experience of united numbers 
K 3 
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in every ſueceſſive generation, in eve- 
ry point of view. 


LXII. And, at firſt ſight, one 
would be ready to be ſurpriſed, to think 
that the art of manufacturing milk in- 
to the ſeveral articles of diet, in com- 
mon ule, dr the propereſt manner cf 
keeping milk-cows, ſhould till remain 
within the reach of farther advance- 
ment, and continue to be yet capable 
of any improvement, in any reſpect 
whatever; and, if weſhall but enterinto 
a butter market, or look into a cheeſe 
one, our ſurpriſe will not, by any 
means, be leſſened; nay, perhaps, e- 
ven highly excited, on inſpecting, in 
the moſt ſliglit and inattentive manner, 
the ſtate · in which ſome conſiderable 
quantity of theſe articles are there to 
be found in, as there expoſed to open 
ſale, and to open view, in day-light, 
ia a country where the art of prepa- 
ring them never was intentionally kept 
a ſecret, nor was at all confined, to a 
few ſelf-intcreſted cunning individuals, 
Ur leſs entirely conhned tophiloſophers 
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of the firſt or ſecond magnitude in aca- 
demical or profeſſional know lege, net 
ther at home, nor in ſome foreign na- 
tion, to be got at by neither ſea nor 
land; nor the path of practice, the moſt 
' accompliſhed of all maſters, lying un- 
occupied for many centuries, or the 
way to improvement, ſhut up, ſealed, 


# 


and ſet by; but every pleaſant avenue, 


exciting every reaſonable hope, and 
promiling every rational reward, lying 
wide open, unoccupied, at 'noon-day, 


unnoticed, or ever looked at, entered 


into, ſought after, or expected to be 
found, by not a few of the many, who 
are ordinarily more particularly con- 
cerned in the immediate proſecution 
of the practical part of this very anti- 
ent as well as modern piece of buf 
bangs . = 


CLXII I. The moſt material defects, 
more uſually met with in theſe, are 
qccaſioned from ſome defect or ano- 
ther in the manner of preparing the 
ſeveral articles uſually produced from 
milk; or from ſome bad management 
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of the milk itſelf before it comes to be 
manufactured into any particular ar- 
ticle or articles. All theſe will, we are 
perſuaded, be found to proceed from 
ſome one or another; or all of the few 
following cauſes, ro wit, ignorance, in- 
attention, careleſsneſs, and v want of due 
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-- CELXIV. To ignorance reſpe cting 


the proper manner How, and the time 


WHEN, milk ought to be diſpoſed of 
under the numerous different circum- 
ſtances, which the ſituation of the place, 
the ſeaſon of the year, — the nature 
of the ſoil the farm is of, the ſtate of 


the milk with reſpect to the propor- 


tion and quantity of the ſeveral more 


valuable parts which it does contain, 
and the quantity of the leſs valuable 
in regard to the former, ſhall require. 


And the neglect of calf- feeding, from 
which practice ſo much money is ob- 
tained in ſome places of the country, 
and yet ſo generally totally overlook- 
ed in others. As to all theſe, igno- 
rance is certainly the chief cauſe ; yet, 


6 


as a little information and conſidera- 
tion are, we preſume, all which are 
neceſſary to nally dilpelung theſe miſts; 
therefore they may be expected ſoon 
tobe got removed, it once people were 
got fully awakened and. ſtirred up to 
make proper enquiry after the propri- 
ety and proper manner of doing theſe 
things, upon rational principles, as qc- 
calion * require. 


cLXv. The Gramd cauſe of im per- 
fection enumerated, was inattention 
and careleſsneſs. This buſineſs has been 
ſo long carried on, and always in near- 
ly the ſame manner, without at leaſt 
any notable alteration in the faſhion 
of doing it, in almoſt every place, that 
we are perſuaded, people will ſcarcely 
be got. generally convinced, that it is 
practicable there could be any variation 
made, and much leſs convinced of any 
profitable change; every one imagining 
they can do this buſineſs as well, if not 
much better than any one of their 
neighbours; therefore they are at reſt, 
entirely well {atisged, that the cuſtom, 


rn 
ſo univerſal, and well eſtabliſhed. by 
long continued uſe, is, and muſt, of 
courſe, be the beſt, and only mode, 
which could poſſibly be put in prac- 
tice; and that there neither is occaſion 
for, nor could there be any better man- 
ner invented, nor fallen upon, neither 
any farther improvement introduced 
upon the common practice. 


. Though to the cauſes but 
| Juſt mentioned, we muſt impute a very 
. conſiderable number of defects in the 
articles, the produce of milk, but too 
frequently met with: we muſt not 
ſuppoſe theſe defects are to be found, 
either in every individual cheeſe, nor 
f piece of butter; nor in every other 
4 one, neither to the ſame extent which 
0 they have formerly been, nor that the 
q art of making them is in every place 
19 equally defective, though in ſome few 
inſtances they are to be found in their 
utmoſt extent. : 
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. CEXVII. We may, io juſtice' 0, 
and in fayour of the preſent. age, ob- 
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ſerve, that though i in many places that 
degree of attention has not hitherto 
been beſtowed upon this ſubject, which 
to us it appears well deſerving of; yet, 
according to the information we have 
of the practice, and ſtate of the articles 
we ſpeak of in former times, we are 
diſpoſed to believe, that, of late years, 
farmers, in general, have paid much 
more attention to the well managing 
of milk-cows, and the preparation of 
cheeſe and butter, than was wont to be 
mas caſe in earlier periods. 


CLXVIII. Though we are convin- 
ced, that in moſt of the ſhires in North 
Britain, 'very much in both theſe re- 
ſpects ſtill remains to be done; we take 
it for granted, without producing any 
direct proof of it, that at preſent, in 
many places, the quantity of butter 
and cheeſe, now annually produced, 
will at leaſt be found one-third part 
more than that produced but ſixty 
years ago was, and perhaps at a ſtill 
latter period, and ſee good reaſon for 


juppoſing the quantity may yet be 
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much larger, and the quality leſs ex- 
ceptionable. 


| CLXIX. It muſt be allowed, how- 
ever, that the nature of the milk of 


ſome individual animals, and the milk 
of ſome particular farms, hath been 


obſerved to have conſiderable influence 
upon the colour, and conſiſtence of 
butter, and that ſome foils will produce 


butter different in taſte, inclining to 


bitter, particularly unlaboured grounds 
in the beginning of the ſummer, and 
the fatneſs of cheeſe. * It muſt alſo be 
granted, that, in a few inſtances, both 


butter and cheeſe may miſgive in the 


preparing, even under the moſt acute 


eye, and dexterous hand, in ceconomy ; 


however, .if due attention is given, and 
the buſineſs carefully conducted, theſe 
will be but very few. 


CLXX. Want of cleanlineſs is the 
third cauſe of imperfection, which was 
enumerated; and is, perhaps, the moſt 
important to ſociety of any of theſe; 
and, conſequently, this grievance is, of 


all others, of the greateſt importance, 
and requires ſpeedy redreſs, becauſe 
this defect is the moſt nauſeous, and 
the articles are not unfrequently pur- 
chaſed and broken into, before this ac- 
cident can be ſufficiently aſcertained. 


But the cauſes are ſo many from which 
milk, and the ſeveral articles prepared 


from it, may be fouled, that we do not 
even propoſe to enumerate them, which 
would be a taſk both tedious and irk- 
ſome even to relate; we only do ob- 
ſerve, in order to have butter and cheeſe 
cleanly prepared, much caution and 


attention, no doubt, is requifite ; yet a 


little more pains will be found to make 
all the difference, and, in fact, is all 
that is neceſſary for obtaining this no- 
table and honourable end: in general, 
we would have. people more careful 
to ſtudy cleanlineſs, in every reſpect, 
in the management of milk- and its 
produce, . 


CLXXI. From inattention and 3 
leſsneſs in the proſecution of this buſi- 
nels, in the follow ing reſpects, the re- 
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ſpective bad effects will ordinarlly be 
found to follow of courſe: As, | 
From putting milk into tpbs not ſuf- 
ficiently ſeaſoned, is produced bad 
taſted milk and cheeſe, | 
From allowing milk to ſtand too 


65 before it is lifted, beſide the a- 


bove bad effects, it will be apt to be- 
come ſour, thence ſour cheeſe. 
From immoderately heating milk, 


the effect is hard, dry, tough cheeſe, &c. 


From allowing it too little heat, is 
produced ſoft cheeſe, continuing ſo for 


a long time, difficult to preſs ſufficient- 


ly, and as difficult to prevent from fal- 
ling out into roting ſpots, dropping 
whey for months perhaps, | 
From not ſufficiently clearing the 
gurth of whey before ſalting, proceeds 
inſufficient ſaltneſs, from the remaining 
whey carrying out too much of * 
ſalt. | * 
From inſufficient as, is onthe» 
ced hoving or ſwollen cheeſe, of dif- 


ferent colours, abounding in vermin, 
and of a diſagreeable ſmell and taſte, 


as well as rotten. , 


. 
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From immoderate ſalting, the cheeſe 
is difficult to be got cleared of the whey 
by preſſing, and often remains long 
ſoft, without particular care, aud con- 
tinues always too ſalt. 

From omitting to mix the old and 
new gurth together, and from neglect- 
ing thoroughly to mix the ſalt among 
either, or both, when put into the 
cheele-fat, is roduced cheeſe unequal 
in colour te conſiſtence, cracked in 
the ſurface, not ſufficiently cohering to- 
gether, &c. 

From inſufficient preſſing, it lightly 
coheres together, remains too moiſt, 
difficult to PEE) often falls alugy 


der. 


From immoderate winnow ing, cheeſe 
becomes too dry and hard, and res 


inſipid. 


From neglect in turning, cheeſe are 
often found partly rotten, part hard. 
part ſoft, unſound in the ſurface, * 
bitter taſted at ſuch places. 


CLXXII, And in eu butter, 
ME * 
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various bad effects alſ ſugered, as the 


_ conſequence thereof: 


From making ule of a churn inſuf- 


ficiently ſeafoned. 
From allowing the churn and milk 


to ſtand in a damp badly aired apart- 


ment. 


And alſo from allowing the milk 
to ſtand too long. 

And likewiſe ſuffering the inner ſide 
of the churn, and ſurface of the milk 
in it, to become mouldy ; from all, or 
any one of the above cauſes, or any 
other inattenton, whereby the milk 


may be injured, butter of a whith co- 
Jour, inclining to green, and of a diſ- 
_ agreeable taſte and ſmell, is produced. 


From incautious churning, and from 


giving it too much heat by any means, 
it will be too ſoft, and allo often too 


* 


white. 
From inſufficient Wenn we find 
butter-milk in the butter, or around 
it, or both... 
From neglecting to diſcharge the 
water, we find too much brine-like' 
matter around it. 
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From inſufficient falting, we have it 
rotten, and of a diſagreeable ſinell and 


taſte, &. 


CLXXIII. We are aware, moſt of 
theſe defects, - but juſt enumerated, 
will, of courſe, come to be repeated; 
yet we have conſidered it neceſſary to 


give them a place here. 


* 


or MAKING FULL MILE CHEESE. 


CLXXIV. T Shall ſuppoſe a farmer 

intends to begin making 
cheeſe on a Monday morning, when 
he will have, of courſe, three milkings 
or meals of milk on hand. The one 


- milked. on Saturday evening ſhould be 


properly ſet aſide in the milk-houſe, in 


_ ſuch a number of tubs as the quantity 
of the milk ſhall fill up to a due depth; 


and another milking of Sabbath. fore- 


- noon previouſly ſet aſide, as before- 


mentioned; and another milking of 
L 3 | 
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Sabbath evening, which ſhould be pour- 
ed into the large tub, or whey-boyn 


as {ſometimes termed, already deſcri- 
bed. 


CLXXV. The firſt thing, then, to 
be done, is to ſkim the cream off all 
the three milkings in the milk-tubs, 
and to ſet it aſide, and lift the milk, 
and pour it into a pot, in order to be 
heated: the pot being put upon the 
fire, the milk in it ſhould be kept 
conſtantly in motion, by ſtirring ic 
briſkly, leſt part of it become too hot, 
while another part remains unheated, 
or leſt it ſinge upon the bottom of the 
pot, which nulk is very apt to do when 
on the fire, particularly if in a copper 


pot or kettle. If the milk is heated 


in a copper veſſel, it ought to be ſtir- 
red with a wooden rod only; but, if 
in an iron pot, the wooden rod may 
be ſhod with iron. 


CLXXVI. The next thing is, to 
determine when the milk is ſuffciently 
heated. This is of conſiderable impor- 
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tance, becauſe, if the milk is too much 
heated, the cheeſe will be tough and- 
and hard in the ſkin; almoſt like horn, 
while within, the cheeſe will remain of 
a duller colour than natural, owing to 


the denſity of the cheeſe, from a cloſe 


joining of the particles; and if not ſuffi- - 


ciently heated, the whey does not run 
ſufficiently off, and the cheeſe will be 
apt to remain a long time ſoft, and to 


weep out whey through the ſkin at va- 


rious places, even a long time after, 
which appears very unſightly; nor is 
ſuch cheeſe ſo delicious food. The moſt 
certain method of meaſuring the heat 


of milk, like other things, is found to 
be by applying the thermometer. In 


cold ſeaſons, and even in thie fore end 


and latter part of ſummer, when the 


atmoſphere is pretty cold, it will be 
found requiſite to give the milk a little 
more heat than is neceſſary in the heat 
of ſummer, without man the cheeſe 
in the leaſt. 


CLEXVI I. As for Gel to heat milk 
with, peats or wood, if to be had, are 
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preferable to pit coals, becauſe the black 
ſmoke riſing from burning pit coals is 
very apt to give the milk a bluiſh 
tinge, which alſo affects the cheeſe of 
ſuch blackiſh tinged milk, and is very 
unſightly and dirty. The danger may 
be ſomewhat abated, when pit coal is 
uſed, to allow the coals to be ſome- 
what charred, and moſtly reddened, 

_ the milk-pot is put upon the 


CEXXVIII. Aſcertaining the heat 
of milk, by dipping the hand, or a fin- 
ger or two into it, muſt always be 
indeterminate with regard to the pre- 
ciſe degree of heat, particularly when 
the perſon is not accuſtomed to make 
trials of this kind; hence, we frequent- 
ly find women ſay, Such and ſuch a 
a cheeſe has been too cool when thick- 
ened, and ſuch another has been too 
hot at that time. But the degree of 
heat that milk ſhould have acquired, 
when fit to be thickened, in the vari- 
ous ſeaſons of the year, muſt be a lit- 
\ tle different, and can only be ſuffici- 
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ently aſcertained from experimental 
facts. * 


CLXXIX. Though every farmer 
may not have a thermometer to mea- 
ſure the degrees of heat milk has got; 
this does not hinder but that farmers 
ſhould be at all due pains to aſcertain, 
from experience, what degree of heat 
is moſt advantageous to thicken” milk 
at, in the various temperatures of the 
ſeaſon; and endeavour, then, neither 
to over nor under heat, but ſtudy to 
have it contiantly at a aa medium. 


| CLKXX. The common manner of 
aſcertaining; the heat of milk, by dip- 
ping a finger or two into it, is apt to 
be'very vague and uncertain, not on- 
ly from the milk being unequally heat- 
ed, which, if it is, it will deceive, tho” 
the thermometer was uſed. To aſcer- 
tain the real heat, particularly, when 
the perſon who makes the experiment 
is not accuſtomed to make trials in this 
manner, mult appear very uncertain 
to every one. Andif the finger, uſed 
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in making this experiment, ſhall hap- 
pen, when dipped into the warm milk, 
to be colder than natural, the perſon 
will very readily be deceived, becauſe 
the heat of the milk will, upon the 
cold finger, feel ſenſibly. hotter than it 


in fact i 18. 


| CLXXXI. Apain, if the fingers 
ſhall be preternaturally warmed, new- 
ly taken out of warm water, or the 
like, and be immediately put into the 
milk a-heating, the milk will not give 
that ſenſible impreſſion of heat that it 
naturally would. Thus perſons are li- 
able to be miſtaken from the degree of 
heat the fingers are of, at the time of 
making the experiment. We imagine, 
that the unequal temperature of the 


hand, at the moment trials of this kind 


are made, is more univerſally-the cauſe 


of miſtakes with regardto the real heat 


of milk than any other; and, conſe- 
quently, the occaſion of ſo many cheeſes 


being badly made. 


CLXXXII. But perſons are not on- 
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ly liable to commit errors from theſe 
cauſes, but alſo from the milk- being 
unequally heated, as already obſery- 
ed. Therefore, to have the heat of milk - 
determined with proper accuracy, it 
will be requiſite to make a true trial 
of the heat in ſuch caſes, that the milk 
on which any kind of trial is to be 
made, ſhould be equally heated, and 
the fingers, if they are made uſe of, 
ſhould be of the natural, or about the 
common temperature. In addition to 
what has been already ſaid, it may till 
be obſerved, that the heat of the hand 
is liable, from ſo many different cauſes 
from without or within, to be of une- 
qual warmth, that trials made with it 
are likely to be vaſtly precarious and 
irregular, as to the gennine or true 
heat any body is poſſeſſed of. It muſt 
be allowed, however, that it is not a 
little ſurpriſing, with what accuracy 
ſome perſons, from experience, can 
determine when milk has become ſuffi» 
ciently warm for being thickened. 


CLXXXIII. To thoſe who have it 
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not in their power to obtain a thermo- 
meter for aſcgytaining the true heat of 
milk by, we would recommend to them 
to ſtudy to be able to judge as accu- 
rately as poſſible when milk has acqui- 
red a due degree of heat, and to cauſe 
it to be ſtirred well, when trials are to 
be made, and that the fingers or hand 
with which the experiment is made, be 


neither ſenſibly cold nor warm, when 
"we trials are made. 


CLXXXIV. 1 was already ſaid, 
the genuine heat of milk cannot be a- 
ſeertained ſo exactly as could be wiſh- 
ed by any other means than by the 
thermometer: and as one fit for this 
purpoſe may be had, at the very lo 
price of three or four ſhillings, or low- 
er, the generality of farmers might 
have one; if their uſefulneſs was known, 


wie imagine, they would be in general 


uſe. They may be found in Edinburgh 


and Glaſgow, and perhaps in many o- 


ther places 1 in the country. 


CLXXXV. The heat of milk may 


El 


be aſcertained by the tliermometer 
with the greateſt poſſible exactneſs; 
and may be done ih this manner: 


CLXXXVI. Let a ſmall thermo- 
meter, mounted upon an ivory plate, 
properly graduated, | or marked with 
the feveral degrees of heat, at leaſt 
from 32 to 212, be placed or ſuſpend- 
ed in the heating milk, all the time the 
milk is a-heating upon the fire. When 
the milk becomes ſomewhat heated, 

the thermometer ought to be partialiy 
lifted out of the milk, - and obſerved 
whether the mercury is not riſen to 
one hundred; if not, it ought to be 
let down inſtantly, and then in alittle 
lifted, and obſerved again: and thus it 
ought to be repeatedly obſerved, at 
ſhort intervals, until the mercury ſtands 
at 100, when it ſhould be inſtantly re- 
moved from the' fire, and poured into 
the whey tub, through a ſearce, and 
then treated as is ſoon to be obſerved. 
We ſuppoſe, from ſome circumſtances, 
that about roo degrees of heat will 
be found the moſt generally proper to 

| M . . 
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thicken at; but, in very hot ſeaſons, 
howeyer, 90 degrees will be found, 
perhaps, ſufficiently warm, or it may 


| be ſome few degrees lower. Again, 


in cooler times of the year, and, as 


formerly noticed, it may be requiſite 
to heat the milk to 3 io degrees, or it 


may be, to ſome few degrees higher; 
for we do not know how many degrees 
of heat may ſometimes be neceſlary ; 
but a little experience, with ſuch an 
accurate inſtrument as the thermome- 


ter is, will enable perſons to determine 


what degree of hens „ee In. Wy 
vey calc, 1 | #F 


-. 
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CLXXXVII. We initmightbe , 
very convenient to ſuſpend the ther- 
mometer in the milk by means of a li- 
nen thread fixed to a? plug of wood, 
by which device it might always be 
9 got hold of, in order to be ob- 
ſerved, and would vip, In _ midſt 


of i it. 


cLXXXVIII. Tris hut eldom 8 
ever, that the whole of the mill; to bg 


6 
thickened at one time is all heated up- 
on the fire; and it is the moſt general 
cuſtom, to put the one-half or two- 
thirds of the milk upon the fire, and 
to heat this oge-half or two-thirds ſo 
much, as that it may, by being mixed 
with the other half or one-third of the 
milk not heated upon the fire, com- 
municate heat enough to it. "Though 
this practice may do pretty well, yet 
we are diſpoſed to believe, it would 
do better to heat all the milk together, 
or at leaſt fo much as can conveni- 
ently be. got heated. And it may be 
obſerved, that if the one-half only is 
heated, it muſt be heated ſufficiently 
warm to give enough of heat to the 
other part of the milk to be mixed 
with it. What degree will be nece{- 
fary in ſuch cafes; depends on the quan- 
tity of the cold milk it is intended to 
heat, and the degree it ſhould be heat- 
ed to; hence, the heat milk fhould 
have acquired, in ſuch caſes, cannot be 
aſcertained but from experience. Some 
adviſe to heat it = long as the heat 


* 
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can be borne eaſily with the hand; this 
a alſo i is uncertain. | p 


 CEXXSIS. If milk ſhall happen, 
through inattention, careleſsneſs, or o- 
therwiſe, to be too much heated, it 
will ſomewhat leſſen the injury, to al- 
low the milk to cool till it be reduced 
to the proper heat of 100 degrees, or 
{v, as before- mentioned, before the ren- 
net be put into it. 


* Q If it ſhould. be found to be 
not hurtful to give.milk any degree 
of heat, and then allow it to cool till it 
be brought back to the proper thick- 
ening heat, it would be, belt io place 
the thermometer. for ten or twelve 
minutes among the milk, after being 
all mixed together; but this will not 
at all do. | 


cxcl. The milk, being now proper- 
ly heated, ſhould all be paſſed through 
a proper hair ſearce or ſieve, into the 

large tub prepared for its reception. 


| When the heated milk is moſtly added 


* 
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to the cold milk in the large tub, the 
cream, which was formerly taken off, 
and ſet aſide, muſt now be paſledthrough 
the ſearce alſo, and then the remainder 
of the heated milk paſſed after, in or- 
der to clean the fearce of the cream; 
if the milk is all heated of a moderate 
warmth only, the cream may be put 
in any time, but ſhould not be ventu- 
red upon the fire in any cafe; for, if 
put in when very warm, it will be apt 
to be melted; or the butyraceous par- 
_ ticles will be injured from the action 
of the heat. The milk being all put 
into the tub in which it is to be thick- 
ened, and of a moderate heat, put the 
rennet into it, and then let it be im- 
mediately and thoroughly mixed, by 
ftirring it with the whey-laddle or cup. 
After this, the milk ſhould be covered 
with a clean cloth, and allowed to 
ſtand quiet till it is thickened, which 
will readily happen in about fifteen or 
twenty minutes, or an hour, when the 
cloth may be removed. Then the 
thickened milk or curds muſt. be re- 
peatedly ſtirred in the tub by means of 
M 3 
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the whey-cup. The curds, however, 
ought to be ſtirred very cautiouſly, o- 
therwiſe they will be too much bro- 
ken down, which will occaſion many 
butyraceous particles to be ſeparated 
and go off among the whey. | 


CXC. Thoſe whohaveconſiderable 
experience in this buſineſs, recommend 
it as a much preferable manner of con- 
ducting the ſeparation of the whey, 
after the curds have been twice or 
thrice gently ſtirred, to preſs the curds 
with the hands only; and it ought to 
be done very gently at firſt, though 
afterwards the preſſure may be increa- 
ſed. The curds being thus preſſed down 
rogether, the whey' comes out, and 
| ſtands above, which will happen, 5 
ther from ſtirring with the ladle, or 
from preſſure. The whey muſt be fe 
ed off with the whey-ladle. 


CXCIII. The uſing preſſure has two 
advantages; the curds keep longer 
warm; and there is not the leaſt dan- 
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ger of buryraceeus en being ſe- 


parated, 


Ci. Akeniche/gneater pub of 


the whey is ſeparated and taken off, 
the curds become pretty firm: it will 


then be highly injurious and improper 


to break the curds, by working or turn- 


ing them through other, as was above 
recommended as proper or innnoent, on 
being newly thickened; but, as the 

curds become firmer and tougher, it 

will be requiſite, in order to cauſe the 


whey ſeparate more freely, to cut the 
curds, when arrived at this thickened 


ſtate, with a table-knife, or the like, 
or with a particular inſtrument made 


for the purpoſe, (which may be term- 
ed curd-cutter, ) with as many parallel 
ſtrokes as may be judged proper: at 
firſt, three ſtrokes acroſs each other 
will be ſufficient. The curd, after this, 
ſhould inſtantly be turned up together, 


in order that the whey may ſeparate 


more freely. 


CXCV. Thus the curd, when be» 
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come pretty firm, may be repeatedly 
croſs-cutted, overturned, and well preſ- 
ſed with the hands, or by layi mg 
gentle weight upon them, hols 23 

ſtone oftwenty, ortwenty-four agg 
weight. When weights are to be ap- 
plied, it will be proper to put the curd 
into a cheeſe-far, juſt after being cut 
into eight or ten pieces, in order to 
cauſe the whey ſeparate more expedi- 
tiouſly. After ſtanding about feven 
minutes in the cheeſe-fat, take out the 
curd, and caſt it into the large tub, cut 
it, and fill it up into the cheeſe fat, as 
before directed; and put more weight 
upon it, perhaps double. Eet this be 
repeated two or three times in the 
fame manner, or oftener, as may be 


CXCVL Thewhey being in this man- 
ner pretty. completely feparated, the 
curd will have acquired a pretty firm 
conſiſtence. It muſt now be put into 
the large tub, and reduced into finall 
pieces, pt Yak the ſize of beans, by eut- 


ting it with a-table-knife, or with the 


44 


inſtrument for the purpoſe The curd 
reduced to this ſtate, is termed gurzh, 

which being thus reduced to ſufficient 
{mall pieces, muſt be ſalted, on which 
much depends. If too much ſalt is put 
in, the whey does not ſeparate ſo readi- 
ly, and, of courſe, it is more difficult 
to get it properly preſſed, or ſtoned, 

(as it is often termed.) And if the 
gurth gets too little ſalt, it will not be 
poſſible to preſerve it, but it will have 
a diſagreeable ſmell and taſte, and be 
apt to breed vermin. The quantity of 
ſalt that ſhould be put into gurth, ſo as 
to cure it properly, and give it a good 
taſte and ſavour, and not more than 
preciſely neceſſary, is ſome what difficult 
to aſcertain, from cauſes ſoon to be 
mentioned. However, in general, we 
imagine, it will be found, that about 
one pound Engliſh of ſalt, to one ſtone 
tron of cheeſe, when dried a little, will 
be a ſufficient quantity for preſerving 
the cheeſe for uſe, and give it a proper 

taſte, with reſpect to ſaltneſs. | 


CXCVIL It mult be obſerved, how- 
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ever, that if the gurth is not duly clear- 
ed of the whey, when the ſalt is put a- 
mong it, when the gurth comes to be 
cleared of the remaining whey, a lar- 
ger portion of the ſalt will come to be 
earried off along with the ſuperfluous 
whey than would have been the caſe, 
if the whey had been more entirely 
ſeparated at the time of adding the 
ſalt; confequently, when the gurth hap- 
ens to be _indifferently cleared of the 
hey when ſalted, more falt ought to 
be put into the gurth than will be re- 
quifite, when it is more completely 
cleared of the whey, As the quantity 
of the whey remaining in the gurth is, 
fo mould the quantity of ſalt be, in 
proportion. The reſult is obvious, viz. 
that as the remaining quantity of whey 
is uncertain, fo the quantity of ſalt that 
ſhould be added to the gurth, remains 
uncertain alſo, But as perfons, daily 
practiſing this buſine, will be able, 
with very little attention, to determine 
when the gurth has come to a due con- 
ſiſtence; and, if due attention is paid 


to the degree of dryneſs of the gurth, 
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and if it is always brought to the ſame 
dryneſs, as it ſhould be, before the ſalt 
be added to it, there will be no. diffi- 
culty in aſcertaining, with exactneſs, 
the quantity of falt in proportion to 
the quantity of the cheeſe: And thus 
the quantity of ſalt may always be ad- 
juſted, with preciſion and accuracy in 


every cale,' , 1601 


CXCVIII. People, in general, in 
this country, have no other way of a- 
ſcertaining the quantity of ſalt to be 
put among gurth, but by taſting it, and 
forming a judgment from thence. But 
the taſte of the perſons who make this 
trial may be unfit for making ſuch ex- 
perimeat, as, ſuppoſe it is vitiated from 
having eaten ſomething very ſalt, or 
quite freſh, immediately before; in ei- 
ther caſe, the taſte will be prejudiced, . 
and utterly unfit to judge properly of. 
the degrees of ſaltneſs any thing is poſ- 


ſeſſed of. Ta 


' CXCIX. The gurth having been. 
reduced to a due ſmallneſs, properly 


0 4 
ſalted/ and thoroughly mixed with the 


hands, and properly prepared for the 


purpoſe, it ſhould then be filled into 
the cheeſe· fat, overſpread with a cheeſe- 


cloth, and being well packed into it, 


the corners of the cheeſe- cloth are to 
be turned over the top of the gurth, 
which will readily be a little higher 
than the lips of the cheeſe- fat, and 
then it muſt immediately be put into 
the preſs, with the ſinker above the 
cheeſe-fat, to ſqueeze out the ſuper- 
fluous whey, and to give the cheeſe a 
due ſhape, and reduce it into a due con- 
ſiſtence. If convenient, ſome veſſel 
ſhould be placed, ſo as to collect the 
whey that runs off from the cheeſe- 
preſs: this whey ſhould be ſet aſide, 
and put into the next day's when com- 
ing to boil: the ſalt cauſes the float- 


bears to ſeperate. more com N 


0 The cheeſe, on being firſt put 
into the preſs, ſhould have but a mo- 


derate 7 1 applied, that the preſ- 
ſure at firſt may not be too much: 


then, in about fifteen or twenty mi- 
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nutes, more Weight ſhould be put on; 
or, in other words, the preſſurè ſhould 
be increaſed to the extent found requi- 
ſite to preſs it ſufficiently: then, in a- 
bout eiglit or ten haurs, the cheeſe 
ſhauld be taken out, and a 8 
being ſpread upon the cheeſe- fat, the 
cheeſe ſhould be put into it with the 
upper ſide undermoſt; and thus the 
cheeſe muſt be taken out and turned 
thrice a- day, or oftener, until ſuffici- 
ently preſſed, which is, when the cheeſe 
ceaſes to wet the cloths. When it comes 
to the laſt time of putting them into the 
cheeſe · fat, it is common to put them 
in without a cloth, in order to give the 
cheeſe a ſmooth ſłin, that they may 
not afterwards. appear cloth- marked. 
Laftly, Being ſufficiently preſſed, the 
cheeſe is to be put into a . PIES 
to be dried. | 


_ | Many ho 3 but finall 
herds of cows, have it not in their pow- 
er to collect fo large a quantity of milk 
at a time as would be a cheeſe of an 
ordinary ſize, without keeping part of 
| N 
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it till it be too old. Therefore they 
make a cheefe every other time only 
that they make whey, which is every 
day, or every other day only. The 
Arſt time they make whey, they ma- 
nage, or ſhould manage, as juſt direc- 
ted. And having conducted the buſi- 
neſs until the gurth be prepared, they 
ſalt it, and put it into a cheeſe- fat, or 
ſome ſimilar veſſel, with a number of 
perforations in the bottom, and place 
it in the milk · houſe with a proper veſ- 
ſel under it, to collect any whey that 
may come from it: then, the next 
time they make, when they have got 
the new curd brought the length of 
gurth, they mix them together, and 
add ſalt ſufficient for the new gurth, 
and make both into one cheeſe, hav- 
ing thoroughly. mixed them together, 
after having cut the old gurth as well 
as tlie new, as directed in No. 196. 


- ll. Though people who: make 
full milk cheeſe do generally make 
whey about noon, every day, Sabbaths 
excepted, becauſe one meal is warm, 
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being newly milked, and one or two 
only are neceſſary to be warmed; yet 
they may make every other day only, 
or at any time they find moſt conveni- 
ent; only obſerve, it ought to be done 
before the milk become ſour or bad 
taſted, which, if it happens to do, 
proves very injurious to the cheeſe 
made from ſuch milk. 


place in the ſtate of the atmoſphere, 
with regard to heat and cold, and the 
weakneſs of the bait made uſe of, or 
given in a too ſparing quantity, and, 
perhaps, ſome cauſes not always rea- 
dily to be foreſeen, nor prevented; it | 
will now. and then happen, that milk: 2 
ſhall be longer time in thickening than 
ordinary, and in ſome few inſtances it 
will not *coagulate at all on the firſt: 
trial; the milk having, by length of 
time, become too cool beford it was: [ 
effected, ſuch caſes muſt be a little: 1 
troubleſome, there is not the leaſt doubt, if 
particularly, to thoſe leſs A Pres 0 
in the buſineſs, 

N 2 
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CCIV. When milk ftands longer 
before the curdling does take place 
than ordinary, it will be found diffi- 
cult, though the curdling does at laſt 
take place, to get the whey ſufficient- 
ly well ſeparated from the other parts 


of the milk ; as, in ſuch cafes, it will 


ſeparate more ſlowly, and even leſs 


perfectly than uſual, without uncom- 


mon diligence and dexterity. 


— 


(Cv. In ſuch caſes, therefore, it 
will often be neceſſary to heat a quan- 
tity of clean freſh water, to the ſame 
degree of heat the milk was of, when 
the bait was put into it; which, when: 
thus heated, muſt be paured upon the 
curds, and cautioufly mixed with them, 
in order to bring them to a degree uf 
heat ſufficient to promote the fepara- 
tion of the whey. If the quantity of 
water firſt employed has not ſufficient 
affect in producing the end wiſhed for; 
a ſecond quantity of water muſt be 
heated, and employed in the fame 
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CCVI. Again, when the milk does 
not coagulate, after having been allow- 
ed to ſtand until it has become ſo cool, 
that the milk is not expected to thicken 
at all, it muſt be poured into a pot, and 
heated a-new, as at firſt; if it does not 
happen to thicken with the heating, 
which will not unfrequently be found 
to happen, more bait muſt then be 
put into it, when ſet quiet, yet not 
more than is judged ſufficient to have 
the due effect. | 


CCVII. To love the whey from | = 
ſouring, and in order to raiſe float- | 
whey, it is uſual to caſt the whey, as 
it is taken off the curds, into a pot pla- 
ced upon the fire, and brought to a 
boil- heat, at which time float-whey col- 
les to the ſurface of the whey, and 
ſwims upon it; but, if not taken off. | 
before the whey boils freely, it will '2 
all diſperſe, from the agitation occa- 
ſioned by the boiling. 


CCVIII. Some few farmers have got 
the knack of making half-full milk 
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cheeſe, as they are pleaſed to term it: 


by which term they mean, and would 
have it to be underſtood, that the one 


half of the milk from which it was 
made was ſkimmed, but the other half 
Was not. People, no daubt, may do 
this very faithfully and accurately; yet, 
according to fome informatian which 


we have got, reſpecting this mode of 


doing with milk, we are diſpoſed to 
believe; that in ſome ioftances at leaſt, 
though, we hope, they are but few, 
two-thirds, or three-fourths of the milk 
were ſkimmed, and even then it is 


termed. and ſold for | half-tul milk 


cheeſe. When milk is diſpoſed. of in 
this manner, tliere is evidently room 


enough for deception: Therefore mer- 


chants, and other purchaſers of cheeſe, 
under this deſignation, ought to be up- 
on their guard, leſt they be deceived 
Ws this 3 
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OF WASHING AND SCALDING 
MILK VESSELS. 


CCIX. T JHENEVER milk-tubs/ are 
emptied of milk, they 
ſould be ſufficiently waſhed, by rub- 


bing them all over within, in pure, cold 


water, with a coorſe cloth or towel ; 
and, then, as ſoon as fealding water can 
be got ready, they ſhould each of them 
be poured full of hot water, and then 
dried for after-uſe. If well waſhen 
and fcalded, it will tend to preſerve 
them ſweet, and from giving any bad 

quality to the milk. Some are in uſe 
to ſcald them with whey, after taking 


the float off it; this may do very well, 


provided the whey be entirely ſweet, 
but not all, if ſoured, or in a ſuſpicious 
ſtate. Thus cheeſe-fats, whey, and 


fim ming cup, cheeſe-cloths, whey- 
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tub, milking-tubs, and every veſſel u- 
ſed, ſhould be waſhen in pure, cold 
water, and then ſcalded every time 
they are uſed. 


CCX. If cleanlineſs is not attended 
to in the utmoſt extent, all other means, 
though perfectly obſerved, will be in- 
ſufficient, and utterly ineffectual! ig this 


buſineſs. 


OF MAKING BUTTER FROM FLOAT- 
WHEY. 


CCXI. TFT was. already obſerved, 

—__ that the thick, white, ſoft 
ade thrown up to the ſurface of 
whey, when brought to a boil-heat, is 
termed FLOAT-WHEY. In order to 
obtain butter from it, when collected 


from the ſurface of the boiling whey, 


it ſhould be put into a ſhallow veſlel till 
cooled, then it ſnould be beat or ſqueez- 
ed, till it become ſoft and finooth, like 
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cream; then put it into-the churn, and 
when a ſufficient quantity is collected, 
cooled, and beat, as juſt directed, it 
ſhould. be churned, as cream or milk 
is: only, during the time it is a- churn- 
ing, it will be neceſſary to pour into 
the churn, amongſt the float, a little 
warm whey, at times, until a little 
warmed, which promotes the ſepara- 
tion of the butyraceous particles from 
the whey and other parts. Whenever 
a little butter is obſerved to be collec- 
ted, it ſhould be taken off,, and the 
churning continued till more butter is 
collected; when that alfofhould be ta» 
ken off: thus, it is obſerved, that this 
butter of float-whey may be taken: off 
at. {ſundry times. When it is taken. off, 
it ſhould be put into cold water, and 
carefully waſhen as other butter. The 
butter, thus obtained, proves as delict 
aus as other butter; but, it is ſaid, that 
it will not keep very long, even by 
means of ſalt. This, I imagine, may 
be very juſt, and ſolely owing to the 
float -w hey having become mouldy in 
the churn, from being too long kept 
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before it was churned; this is a circum- 
ſtance that may be prevented, by em- 
ploying a ſmall churn in this and many 


other ſimilar - inſtances, as it will be 
much ſooner filled. Butter cannot be 


obtained from the float-whey of ſkim- 


med milk-whey, being deprived of its 
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ox. N tailor a cheeſe ove 


of the cheeſe-fat, i 


; ſhould be placed in a pretty-dry, Xt 


fituation, for the ſpace of ten days, or 


ſo: then, leſt it become too hard and 


dry in the ſurface, before being dried 
within, from a too quick heat, the 
cheeſe - ought to be put into a more 
cloſe place, ſo as it may dry more gra- 
dually and ſlowly. Cheeſes, when new, 
ſhould be turned every day, Sabbaths 
excepted. It will be found proper to 
dry cheeſes but ſlowly and moderately, 
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becauſe, if quickly dried, aer will be 
hard on the out- ſide, and ſofter than 
they ſhould be within; and, if more 
dried and harder than they ſhould be, 
they are neither ſo heavy, nor ſo delici- 
ous and pleaſant in eating, as when 
moderately dried. And, which is a lots 
to the eater, every one knows, that 
very hard cheeſe becomes almoſt inſt- 
pid in compariſon of thoſe which are 
allowed a leſs degree of drought, 


CCXIII. This, in particular, applies 
to ſkimmed milk cheeſe : for the ſame 
reaſon, cheeſes of a ſmall ſize are ſel - 
dom equal in pleaſantneſs, in eating, 
to large ones, owing to their being more 
dried and inſipid. 


ccxlv. Full milk cheeſes can ſearce- 
ly be too dry; at leaſt, the richneſs of 
them, renders their being hard dried 
leſs perceptible: they are, however, in- 


ddiſputably, not the better, but the worſe 


for: hard * 
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become very dirty. This is extremely 
injurious, becauſe the ſkin-of the cheeſe 
is not only apt to rot, but if they are 
for a long time allowed to lye dirty, 
and the ſkinny parts of it become ſome- 
what rotten : ſuch cheeſe will be found 
to have acquired a peculiar taſte, at 
Adeaſt near the ſurface; , and this is ge- 
nerally occaſioned from their being al- 
lowed-to.lye in too moilt a place, un- 
turned. This is often a worſe error than 
too hard drying, tho* not ſo common. 
Some waſh.cheeſes in cold water, ſome 
in bot; and ſomerecommend ſcraping 
them clean with a knife; or the like. 
Waſhing or ſcraping makes them look 
well; but cheeſe cleaned either way, 
are apt to turn too dry. Therefore, 
we imagine, it will be found a much 
preferable .method, only to bruſh: or 
Tub them briſkly with a cloth, which 
will clear off all dirt, and any foulneſs. 
if timeouſly applied. To prevent old 
cheeſe from being waſted or deſtroyed 
by mites or vermin, they ſhould. firſt 
be waſhed and cleaned as much as may 
be of mites and dirt; and then they 
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ſhould be all over greaſed with alt 
butter; and it ought to be carefully 
rubbed into all the hollow places, as 


well as over the whole ſurface. 
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OF PREPARING THICKENING. _ 


CCXVI. "HE ſtomach or maw 

of a calf is the ſub- 
ſtance from which cheeſe rennet or 
thickening* is made, though any acid 
will do the ſame thing. 


CCXVII. Perſons who intend to 
uſe their calves maws or ſ{tumachs this 
way, wiſh them to be duly fed on 
milk, and to have got a quantity of 
milk, juſt two or three hours before 
being ſlaughtered. As ſoon as the ſto- 
mach is taken out of the animal, they 
make water to paſs through it, by 
which they judge it ſufficiently clean- 
ed for their purpoſe. + If the calf has 

| * Called by ſome, Bait. 
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got milk but lately before it was kil- 
led, as they wiſh it to have, a pretty 
large piece of curd is found in the maw 
or ſtomach, which they wiſh to waſh, 

but not to diſſolve or deſtroy by waſh- 
ing. The maw being waſhed, by cau- 
ling water to paſs through it, they 
hang it up near a fire for ſome two or 

three hours, or till a little dried. Then 
take it, and put a quantity of ſalt into 
it all around the curd in the ſtomach: 
they then put it up, by rolling it toge- 
ther, with a ſufficient quantity of ſalt 
between each fold, then place it near 
the fire, in a dry place, for uſe, 


CCXVIIL To prepare thickening, 
bait, or rennet, from calf's maw. or 
ſtomach, take one calf's maw, of a- 
bout five or ſix weeks old. If older 


or younger, they will be ſtronger or 


weaker. Cut it all into ſmall pieces, 


and then put it into an unglazed or 


ſtone veſſel; pour upon it one Scotch 
pint of warm water; ſtir it at times, 
allowing it to ſtand for the ſpace of 
two days: then pour off the clear li- 
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quor: to every choppin, add half a 
gill of good whiſky or rum; put it in- 
to bottles, and cork them fufficiently 
hard. The quantity of rennet mult be 
according to the quantity of milk, and ; 
the goodneſs of the preparation; but 

one table-ſpoonful and a half will be 
found ſufficient to thicken a large tub- 
ful. The requiſite quantity mult be de- 
termined from experience. Some have 
thickened milk by putting a fiſh, a 
frog, and. the like, among it. ; 


OF BUTTER, AND BUTTER-MILK- 
CCXIX. HE manufacturing of 
cow's milk into but- 

ter, and butter-milk, in either ſummer 
or winter, or in both, has been univer- 
ſal throughout all Britain, therefore 
mult be generally known, though, we 
are diſpoſed to think, without percei- 
ving the advantages or difadyantages 
which do attend it on particular farms, 
O 2 


in particular circumſtances, in certain 
ſituations, &c. Neither do we pretend 
to point out all theſe, or the half of 

them; as we do not enter upon parti- 
» Cculars, only in general. 


CCXX. Milk, which is intended 
4 to be made into butter, and butter- 
1 milk, on being drawn from the ani- 
10 mals, ſhould be put into milk- tubs, and 
filled to a proper depth, viz. from 
two inches and a half, to three and 
2 i= x; and placed in a cool milk- 
houſe, during the ſpace of twenty- 
four hours, when it ſhould be taken 
up, and paſſed through a fine hair- 
ſearce or fieve into the churn, which 
muſt be lightly covered, where it muſt 
be allowed to remain quiet until it 
hath acquired a proper degree of ſour- 
neſs; becauſe, unleſs milk is allowed 
to ſour, butter cannot be brought to 
ſeparate, which will generally be found 
to have taken place by twenty-four or 
thirty-1ix hours, ſhorter or longer, as 
- the place in which the milk is placed 
happens to be of a higher or lower 
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degree of warmth, and the churn pro- 
perly ſeaſoned by ule; then the ope- 
ration of churning may be performed. 


CCXXI. The method in moſt 
frequent uſe in the greater number of 
places in this part of the country, is by 
means of what we may term the com- 
mon churn, with its ſtaff and head, — 
the mode of working this kind is by 
repeated and rapid depreſſing and ele- 
vating the churn- ſtaff and head among 
the churnful, or nearly full of milk, 
with the hands; yet in a regular, ſtea- 
dy, cautious manner, until the wiſhed- 
for effect is produced. 


CURRAN II. We find it difficult to de- 
ſcribe, give, or convey a clear idea of 
the action or exerciſe of churning” in 
words; but ſince the manner of per- 
forming the operation is pretty gene- 
rally well known, this is of leſs im- 


portance. 


CCXXIII. The churning ſhould be 
ſteadily continued, uatit che butyracer 
| "9 * 
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ous part, is ſufficiently well ſeparated 
from the other parts of the milk; and 
this is known to have happened when 
it is formed into pretty large and di- 
ſtinct partictes; which, upon allowing 
the milk to reft, does collect, accumu- 
late and cohere pretty firm, tenaciouſ- 
ly. and cloſe together upon the ſurface 
of the other parts of the milk, now 
termed butter, ſour, or churned milk; 
when thus properly wrought, until fuf- 
ficiently ſeparated, it will naturally fwim 
upon the furface of the butter-milk, 

and then it ought to be taken out of 
the. churn from the butter-milk, by 
means of the whey-cup, or the like. 
and put into a veſlel of pure ſoft cold 
water; in which it will be neceſſary to 
work the butter thoroughly among it 
with the whey cup, . or a cool clean 
hand, as hme-mortar is wrought. In 
order that the butter may be waſhed 
entirely free of milky particles, it will 
be found requiſite to give it three, four, 
or more times, freſh water, after ha- 
ving poured off the former. In each 
water, | it will be needful to ſcatter and 
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gather together the butter, repeatedly; 


among the water; and thus the renew- 
ing the water, and waſhing in it, muſt 
be continued, until it has entirely ceaſed 
to communicate any colour to the wa- 
ter. * 


CCXXIV. Immediately after the 
waſhing in the water, it will be found, 
if attended to, that ſome conſiderable 
quantity of the water ſtill remains 
interſperſed among the butter, which 
mult be carefully expelled, by work- 
ing the butter with the whey-cup, or 
a cool hand, upon the bottom of the 
veſlel in which it was waſhed, or upon 
a ſmooth wet board, until the interſper- 
fed water is as entirely eradicated as 
poſſible. The working upon the board 


ſhould be continued until water ceaſes © 
to flow from it. | 


| CCXXY. Notwithſtanding of all 


care taken as to cleanlineſs, ſome hairs 


and motes, or particles of matter, may 
get into butter, in the courſe of work- 
ing, which ſhould be ſtudiouſly looked 
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far, and taken out, as they appear, in 
the time of waſhing and working out 
the water, &c. After working out the 
water, or as it is a- working out, it will 
be adviſeable to draw atable-knife, re · 
peatedly through the butter, in divers 
directions, ſo as to ſeparate it all into 
mall pieces; by this Gmple mean, ſome 
| hairs will be brought out upon the edge 
of the inſtrument, if any great number 
are in it. This ſimple operation ſhould 
be diligently performed ſeveral times 
upon every piece of butter, 


CCXX VI. The butter being ſuf- 
ficiently well cleared of the butter- 
milk, by waſhing in water, and the 
water interſperſed among it difchar- 
ged by working upon a board, &c. 
it may, be ſaid to be prepared for ſalt- 
ing. When butter is to be immediately | 
put to table uſe, it may either be ſalt- 
ed or nat, as inclination may dictate : 
But if it is to be put aſide, but for a 
week or two, it muſt be fully ſalted. 
In this cafe, then weigh the butter ac- 
cCurately, and to each ſtone put in one 
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pound weight of good dry ſalt, or one 
ſixteenth part of the weight of the 
butter, and then mix the ſalt thorough- 
ly among it, with all imaginable care, 
thoroughly mixing the falt in the 
butter, by working it with the whey- 
cup, or a cool hand, until ſufficiently 
mingled: this is, of all others, the moſt 
material piece of all the buſineſs, tho 
by no means the moſt difficult to per- 
form; the above is the proper quan- 
tity of ſalt for preſerving butter; yet 


more or a leſs quantity could not be 


depended upon without much hazard; 
and, if ever ventured, muſt be at the 
riſque of both the owner and conſumer; 
it would be leſs dangerous to give a 
little more than the contrary. 


CCXXVII. It now only remains 
to be obſerved, at preſent, reſpecting 


this article, that it will be found abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to well preſerving but- 
ter after being properly cured by ſuffi- 
ciently ſeaſoning with ſalt; it muſt in- 
ſtantly be put into, and carefully packed 
cloſe together, in a firm, neat, clean; 
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veſſel, after having carefully ſprinkled 
the bottom of it all over with a little 
dry ſalt, and then covered with a clean 
cloth, to prevent duſt falling into it. 
The veſſel, previous to the putting the 
butter into it, ſhould he well prepared 
for this purpoſe, by repeated ſcalding 
with hot water, free airing, and re- 
peated hard rubbing with a coarſe cloth 
in warm water, and after that mode- 
rate drying. If the veſſel into which 
the butter is put, is not well ſeaſoned, 
it will be found impoſſible to prevent 
it from acquiring a ſmell and taſte, all 
around, near the furface within the 
veſſel, if not through the whole, par- 
ticularly Ne 


: 


CCXXVIIL. On purpeſe to give but- 
ter a fiveet taſte, ſome advife to put 
into each ſtone, along with the falt, 
four ounces of white ſugar, previouſly 
reduced to fine powder. This is, we 
ſhould think, at leaſt innocent, beſide 
rendering the butter more pleaſant to 
ſome palates; it will be found to have 


the effect of preventing it from becom- 
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ed of milk, that conſiderable quantities 


( 
ing ſo very firm in winter froſt, as - 


ther wiſe it would do. 


CCXXIX. Butter, as well as cheeſe, 
may be tinged of almoſt any degree of 
yellow colour, by putting in among 
the milk, before, or in the time of 
churning, decoctions of carrots, infuſi- 
ons of logwood, &c. Though theſe 
colouring ſubſtances may be harmleſs 
in their nature; yet, as theſe colouring 
articles are frequently employed with 
a deſign to deceive the purchaſers on- 
ly, the practice ſhould be diſcouraged, 
except for one's own family uſe. 


CCXXX. It may be obſerved, that 
if butter is not ſufficiently well cleared 
of the butter-milk, and alſo of water, 
when it is ſalted, it will be very apt to 
miſgive in curing, by means of the 
fluid remaining in it, whether milk or 
water, diſſolving and carrying away 
with it, out of the butter, too large a 
quantity of the ſalt. Butter has ſome- 
times been found ſo imperfectly clear- 
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of curd-like ſtuff have been obſerved 


in and among it, with brine of a milky 


colour, as if it had not at all been waſh- 
ed; in other inſtances, it has been ſur- 
rounded with too large a quantity of 
colourleſs fluid; which laſt is a certain 
evidence, that the butter had not been 
properly cleared of water, after waſh- 


ing, &c. &c. 


CCXXXI. If attended to, milk will 
be found to undergo, during the courſe 
of churning, ſeveral obſervable varia- 
tions with reſpect to appearance; and 
in ſome inſtances alſo in conſiſtence; 
and in many inſtances likewiſe with 
reſpect to quantity or viſible bulk. On 
the commencement of the churning, 


the milk if obſerved upon the churn- 


ſtaff appears exceedingly ſmooth and 
uniform to the eye; but after the o- 
pager has been continued ſome con- 

erable length of time, ſooner or long- 


er, as the milk is leſs or more difficult 


to churn, the ſmooth uniform appear- 
ance gradually evaniſhes away, the 
milk becomes leſs ſmooth, although ir 
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cannot be ſaid to have become of a he- 
terogeneous appearance. As the pro- 
ceſs is farther continued, the milk be- 
comes a little rough like to look at, 


evidently conſiſting of many little points 


or particles adhering cloſe together; 


and, as the operation is ſtill farther car - 


ried forwards, this appearance becomes 
more and more diſtin&t ; and the par- 
ticles ſcarcely before obſervable to the 
eye, appear ſenſibly diſtinct and larger, 
with the intermediate ſpaces between 
them, filled up with a milk-like fluid; 
but which alſo appears upon narrowly 
inſpecting it, to conſiſt of innumerable 
ſmall particles. After the milk has 


been brought to this ſtate, by a little 


more working, the larger particles very 
ſoon become much larger, and ſtill 
more diſtin, and cohere together, 
when allowed to reſt floating upon the 
ſurface. The churning ſhould be ſtea- 
dily continued until the butter has been 
formed into large particles, and, upon 


allowing it to reſt, does collect and ad- 


here pretty firmly, and cloſe together 
upon the ſurface of the butter- milk. 
P 
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_ ECXXXIIT. Though, in many in- 
ſtances, churning may be performed 
while the milk remains nearly of the 
ſame bulk as before the operation was 
commenced; nevertheleſs, in not a few 
inſtances, during. the courſe of the 
working, it ſwells very conſiderably, 
very probably from the intanglement 
of ſome portion of the external air in 
the milk by the working, or from the 
ſeparation. of air from the milk itſelf, 
occaſioned from ſome chemical proceſs 
taking place during the courſe of the 
operation. Some obſerve, that milk is 
more-liable to ſwell, when the ſeaſon 
is cool, or when the milk has ſtood in 
a very cool place, until the operation 
is begun; and when ſome quantity of 
freſh 'milk has been put in among the 
former, immediately before the com- 
mencement of the churning. When 
milk {wells conſiderably, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to rake out part of it into a 
clean veſſel, at any time, when the 
churn becomes too full to admit of 
freely working, without loſing part of 
the milk, If the ſwell continues till the 
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operation is pretty far advanced, ſo 
that the milk firſt taken out is not got 
in again, it will then be requiſite to take 
out ſo much more of the milk, as to 
allow of that which was firtt taken out 
being put in again; and that taken laſt 
out mult alſo be put in again, after the 
ſwell has ſubſided ſo far as to admit of 
it, before the milk is quite well churn- 
ed; becauſe, if any part of the milk 
has got but very little churning, when 
taken out, and has been kept out un- 
til near the finiſhing of the operation, 
and then put in, it will be found to 
lengthen out the operation unneceffa- 
rily. 


CCXXXIII. As a method much 
preferable to waſhing in water, as we 
have beenrecommending, ſome adviſe to 
ſeparate the butter- milk from the but- 
ter, by working it upon a clean ſmooth 
board, or in a clean bowl, until all the 
milk ſhall be entirely diſcharged from 
it; and it is advanced, in favour of this 
mode of treating it, that the butter, 


cleared of the milk in this manner, is, 
if TB 
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much more pleaſant and ſweet in taſte, 
when uſed freſh, than it would have 
been if waſhed in water. As for the 
truth of which we can neither affirm 
nor deny: but if pure ſoft water only 
is employed for this purpoſe, as ought 
certainly always to be the caſe, and if 
duly cleared of it afterwards, we can- 
not perceive how it could affect the 
taſte in the leaſt, unleſs ſome volatile 
matter from the hand ſhould have the 
effect: but the ſame objection comes 
againſt working out the milk with- the 
hand. One part of a piece of butter 
might be wrought with the hand, and 
another part of it by means of ſome 
inſtrument, as a ſkimming-cup, or the 
like ; and then make trial if their taſte 
was perceptably different. Butter which 
is to be put up for after-uſe, we appre- 
hend, ſhould not be ventured without 
waſhing, without Tome experience of 
the practice, except for trial only. 


ccxxxXIv. Butter is, perhaps, cap- 
able of being badly affected from the 
hand by which it is wrought. There 
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can be no doubt, but that a large 
quantity of volatile matter is conſtant- 
ly flying off from the human body, 
from the fore- ſide of the hands, as 
well as other parts, eſpecially when 
unordinary warm; but whether this 
may be at any time in ſuch conſider- 
able quantity, and of ſuch quality in 
any individual, as to taint butter, ſo as 
to be ſenſibly perceived by the taſte, 
we could not venture to determine: 
yet it is on this account, that we have 
rather recommended or ſpoken of ta- 
king out and working butter with the 
ſkimming- cup, or a cool clean hand. 


CCEXXV. Reſpecting the churn- 
ing of milk, it may be noticed, that 
upon different farms milk will be found 
to require very difterent degrees. of 
time and labour, perhaps the double, 
to bring the butter and milk to ſepa- 
rate, than upon ſome others. —The 
butter of ſome particular farms, too, 
will be found much more apt to be in- 
jured from briſk and incautious churn- 


ing: in general, it will be of conſe- 
P 
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quence, towards the end of the opera- 
tion, to work the milk rather more 
{lowly and cautiouſly than near the be- 
ginning; though, through the whole 
courſe, as was before obſerved, the 
churning ſhould be pretty regular, ſtea- 


dy, and conſtant, though ſlowly per- 


formed. Quick ruſhes in churning 
ought to be guarded againſt in every 


en of the work. 


8 CCXXXVI. Upon farms, the milk 
of whichisknown to be difficultto churn, 
with reſpect to the length of time re- 
quired to perform it.— It has been 
found, by experience, to be of ſome 
benefit, as tending to promote the ope- 
ration, to allow the churn, and milk in 
it, to ſtand near a fire, or in a warm 
place, for the ſpace of one night or 
more, juſt immediately previous to 


churning. 


CCXXXVII. Alſo where their milk 
is liable to be very conſiderably inju- 
red in colour and conſiſtence, or both, 
from light and trifling caules, as a ſlight 
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variation, in churning a little leſs or 
more briſkly, a little lefs or more warm 
when churned, &c. it will generally 
be found of ſome advantage, in warm 
ſeaſons, to place the churn in cold wa- 
ter in the time of the operation of 


churning, and for ſome few hours be- 
fore it be begun. 


CCXXXVIII. Some farmers are in 
the daily uſe of putting into each churn 
of milk, ſeyeral Scots pints of water, a 
little warmed: in the ſummer ſeaſon 
they give it but very little heat, (we 
ſuppoſe it may be about 60 or 70 de- 
grees;) in the harveſt and ſpriug ſwa- 
ſon, they give it a little more heat; 
and, in winter, they allow it to have 
become hot; which, they fay, tends 
powerfully to facilitate the churning, 
without obſeryably affecting either the 
colour or conſiſtence of the butter. 


CCXXXIX. Still it remains to be 
obſerved, when. butter has been fuffi- 
ciently well falted, and packed toge- 
ther in a firm veſſel, ordinarily ſome 
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part of the ſalt is diſſolved with the 
moiſture from the air, and in the but- 
ter, forming a pelucid ſalt liquor, term- 
ed butter brine, ſurrounding the but- 
ter at the bottom, and ſometimes up 
to the very top. In caſes where this 
does not take place at all, or when it 
ſurrounds it but a little way up the veſ- 

ſel, or when the original brine is loſt, 

by removing the veſſel from one place 
to another, or otherwiſe: in ſuch in- 
ſtances, it will be neceſſary to make a 
ſtrong ſolution of ſalt; which is done, 
by diſſolving ſo much ſalt in a given 
quantity of ſoft freſh water, as the wa- 
ter is capable of diſſolving; ſo much of 
which muſt be poured upon the but- 
ter, as ſhall be found ſufficient to fill 
up all the vacancy between the veſlel 


and it, up to the top. 


CCXL. This is a thing the more 
particularly neceſſary to be attended 
to, becauſe butter will ſcarcely be found 
well preſerved, even to a few months 
old, without brine around ite a little 


Galt ſhould alſo be occaſionally ſprink- 


( 17 ) 
led upon the top of it, after the former 
has melted entirely. 


OF CHEESE AND BUT TER OF THE 
SAME PARCEL OF MILX. 


CCI. HEN milk is to be diſ- 

poſed of in the above 
manner, whenever milked, it ſhould 
be poured into fo many milk-tubs, pla- 
ced in the milk-houſe, or ſoon to be 
put into it, as ſhall be found ſufficient 
to contain it, without allowing the milk 
to exceed two inches and a half, or | 
three and a half at the utmoſt in them, | 
where it muſt be allowed co remain 1 
quiet during the ſpace of thirty-ſix 1 
hours, or between that and twenty-four f 
hours at the leaſt, before it can be lift- 
ed, in order to be manufactured in the 
above manner to the beſt advantage. 


CCXLII. That which we more par- 
ticularly intend, is to try to point out 
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ſome of the cauſes, which more uſual- 
ly occur, proving ſpecial hinderances 
to the ſpeedy ſeparation of the parts of 
milk, and the means which ſhould be em- 
ployed for avoiding theſe, and are like- 
ly to have the moſt certain and conſi- 
derable influence in inducing the ſpee- 
dy ſeparation of the cream from the 
other parts of the milk, and that more 


completely and expeditiouſly, 


CCXLIII. As gain is ordinarily one 
great object to be had in view, and is 


both a rational and reaſonable induce- 
ment for people to diſpoſe of milk in 


any one particular manner rather than 


another: therefore every circumſtance 


of any real importance, . reſpecting the 
profitable manner of management in 
general, as well as that which may re- 
late to particulars, deſerves allo to be 
carefully inquired into; and, indeed, 
ought to be well underſtood by all who 
practiſe this buſineſs. It will readily be 
underſtood, that any inquiry reſpecting 
the proportion of butyraceous or cheeſy 
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matter, contained in milk, is at preſent 
entirely out of the queſtion, 


CCXLIV. Owing to the butyrace- 
ous particles contained in milk in its 
entire ſtate, being ſpecifically lighter 
than the cheeſy particles, they natu- 
rally aſcend to the ſurface of the other 
parts of this liquor: if it is allowed to 
remain any conſiderable ſpace of time 
quiet immediately after being milked, 
and placed in an apartment, the tem- 
perature of which, with regard to heat, 
is not much above 50 degrees, the bu- 
tyraceous part will natively and gra- 
dually approach to, and, after a while, 
be collected upon the ſurface, natural- 
ly forming the ſubſtance, well known 
by the name of cream, The ordinary, 
and almoſt only manner of ſeparating 
the cream, when thus formed from the 


. cheeſy parts, is by ſkimming. iy. 
CCXLV. The ſeparation of the bu- 


tyraceous part, even by thisnatural pro- 
ceſs, owing to the length of time neceſ- 
ſarily requiſite, from the ſmallneſs of the 
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particles, and the reſiſtance given, which 
they have to overcome, from the na- 
tural tenacity of the fluid, for accom- 
pliſhing a pretty complete accumula- 
tion of theſe particles together into the 

form of cream, and the cauſes which 
may, and frequently do take place, and 
have the effect of protracting the ſepa- 
ration, are no inconſiderable obſtacles 
to the buſineſs before us. 


CCXLVI. From ſeveral well known 
facts and obſervations, we are inclined 
to impute the imperfect and tedious ſe- 
paration of the cream to the few fol- 
lowing cauſes, viz. 

Iſt, Imperfect cooling. 

2d, Slow cooling. 

3d, Milk naturally unuſually thick. 


CAUSES OP THE FIRST KIND. 


CCXLVII F the better 8 


and more obvious 


( 


cauſes, whereby this vegetable, or ra- 
ther animal fluid, is more frequently 
prevented from becoming ſufficient- 
ly cool, which, we imagine, it may 
be ſaid to have attained only, when 
it has arrived ſo low as 50 degrees, or 
a little lower. We can only enumerate 
a warm ſtate of the general atmo- 
ſphere, by which the heat of every 
houſe muſt, in ſome meaſure, be affec - 


ted. And, 2dly, An improper milk- 


houſe. A warm ſtate of the atmoſphere 


(ſhould, and, indeed, can alone be 


guarded againſt by means of a proper 

milk-houſe, for which ſee No. 13 f, &c. 
and ſhould always be timeouſly and 

ſufficiently provided againſt, 


CCXLVIII. It is a fact well wth 
attention, that neither any fluid nor 
ſolid ſubſtance whatever will become 
cooler, nor continue any conſiderable 
length of time warmer than the tem- 


perature of the place is of, in which 


they are placed in: therefore,” as the 
temperature of the milk-houſe is, ſo 
will the temperature of the milk in it 
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come to be, as was formerly obſer- 
ved; but what ſpace of time it will 
require to become of the very ſame 
temperature with the atmoſphere of 
the houſe, we could not determine, 


CAUSES OF THE SECOND KIND, 


CCXLIX. N order to haſten the 

cooling of this nouriſh- 
ing mother-fluid, ſeveral means ſhould 
be employed. As we may reaſonably 
ſuppoſe, milk, like every other ſub- 
ſtance, whether ſolid or fluid, will cool 
ſooner, when there is only a ſmall 
quantity of it together in the veſſel: 
therefore it muſt be of particular uti- 
lity to have the milk ebb, or thin, or 
what we term ſo, in a poſition to deep- 
neſs; indeed the milk, when wiſhed 
to cool ſoon, ſhould never be of a great- 
er depth in the tubs than is abſolutely 
neceſfary to their being got ſkimmed, 
too, when it is ebb, the cream will 
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have a ſhorter courſe in coming at the 
ſurface. 


CCL. Alſo, on purpoſe to cauſe this 


uſeful liquor cool ſooner in a warm 
ſeaſon, and when the milk-houſe is not 
ſo cool as it could be wiſhed, or when 
the ſlowneſs of its cooling is ſuſpected 
of retarding the ſeparation of the cream ; 
it will be found, upon trial, to be uſe- 
ful and innocent, to add one third part 


of cold, clean ſpring water, or other 


water, if quite freſh; it ſhould be put 


into the milk, when poured into the 


veſſels in the milk-houſe ; meanwhile, 
the proper depth, above-mentioned, 
ought not- to be exceeded, including 
both milk and water, or, which is the 
{ame proportion to two gallons of milk, 
put in one of water, 


5 — 
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CAUSES OF THE THIRD KIND. 


CCLI. FNoerexnpext of any re- 


gard had to the quick cool- 
ing, in inſtances where milk is luſpec- 


8 
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practiſing. 
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ted of being very thick, a circumſtance 


which we are not certain if ever, or at 


leaſt, if it does often take place; the 
adding of water to it in the above pro- 


portion, or thereabout, will, by ren- 


dering the milk more dilute, tead very 
much to facilitate the ſeparation of the 


butyraceous particles, by leflening the 
coheſion of the milk, conſequently the 
reſiſtance given to them, in arriving at 


the ſurface of the other parts of the li- 
quor, muſt be conſiderably diminiſhed, 


CCLII. Upon ſome farms, the mille 
does not caſt up the butyraceous part 
ſo completely as might be expected, 
which is evidenced by the richneſs of 


their cheeſe, and the ſmall aunty of 
butter their milk affords. | 


CCLIII. It may, we e apprehend, be 
very proper to try, mixing ſome wa- 


ter with all the milk upon ſuch farms, 


and, if found beneficial, for promoting 
the ſeparation of a larger quantity. of 
butter, it will be worth attention and 


6 


CCLIV. Farther, in order to facili- 
tate the cooling of this white fluid, and 
alſo, at the ſame time, render it more 
dilute, water may be added to it at any 
time, when newly milked. ,We are 
fully perſuaded, though this practice 
may be carried too far, by either em- 
ploying it when unneceſſary, or by 
making uſe of water when in an unfa- 
lutary ſtate, for the' end in view; ne- 
vertheleſs, a due proportion of water 
may be profitably mixed into ſuch milk- 
ings, as it ſhall be known muſt neceſſa- 
rily be taken up, before the cream will 
have ſufficient time for collecting. 


CCLV. Hence water may be put 
into the laſt milking before whey-mak- 
ing, and alſo at the fame time, for the 
purpoſe of forwarding the above ſepa- 
ration, in very hot or fiery ſtates of the 
atmoſphere, when milk, if not un- 
commonly ſoon lifted, will be apt to 
ſour. Moreover, if milk is properly 
watered, it may be taken up without 
almoſt any diſadvantage, after having 
ſtood twelve hours. We have ſeen.a 


Q 3 
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. pretty intelligent farmer in this neigli- 

* | bourhood, who has practiſed the wa- 

w / tering of milk repeatedly, and he con- 

/ fidersit as no inconhderable improve- 
ment. 


| CCLVI. In very hot weather, ſome 
have a cuſtom of ſprinkling upon the 
7 bottom of every veſſel into which milk 
is to be put, as much common ſalt as 
would ſeaſon an egg ſaltpetre would, 
| perhaps, have the lame effect, if ſo ap- 
. plied in a leſs quantity. — It will only 
/ be neceffary to practiſe this upon fuch 
| as muſt ſtand long. | 


CCLVII. As the milking times re- 
cur ofcener than the making of whey 
does*, ſome meals. of milk behove to 
; have ftood longer than ſome others; 
: for it is but few farmers who have a 

_ ſufficient quantity of milk at one milk- 
ing, which is termed one meal of milk 
to make whey of alone: neither do 


e uſe the term of whey-making ſor the whale opers- 


| 12 of changing milk into cheele i in the manner we ae 
akiog of. | 


Cie „ 


all farmers allow their mille to ſtand 
alike long, nor alike long at all times. 


CCLVIII. After milk has ſtood a 
longer or a ſhorter length of time, as 
above ſaid, and the churn hath been 
- alſo properly ſeaſoned for receiving the 

cream, the buſineſs may be proceed- 
ed to. | | 
* 

CCLIX. The manner of proceeding 
is, firſt, with a view to get the ſkim- 
ming more completely and conveni- 
ently accompliſhed ; paſs one finger of 
a hand round the inner- ſide of the veſ- 
{el of milk, juſt where the cream is ad- 
hering to—preſling- moderately upon 
it, ſo that the cream may be looſened, 
and as perfectly ſeparated from the ide 
of the tub as it can conveniently: be 
done: being thus looſened, then take 
off all the cream from it with the ſkim- 
miag- cup: in doing this, uſe all poſſible 
accuracy and warinef, leaſt part of the 
cream be left behind, or a larger quan- 
tity of the thin milk than is neceſſary 
ſhould be taken up, along with the 
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cream, or the two be jumbled toge- 
ther. On being taken off, it muſt be 
paſſed through a ſearce or five, into 
the churn, where it ought to be allow- 
ed to remain quiet, and lightly cover- 
ed, until ſufficiently — with cream, 
and duly ſoured. 


CCLX. And the milk, as It is ſkim- 
med, mult be poured into a pot pla- 
ced upon the fire, on deſign to be heat- 
ed, when it muſt be ſtrained and ma- 
naged, as in No. 174, to No. 207. 


In a manner as near to the above, 
as we could deſcribe in words, each 
_ veſlel ſhould be ſkimmed, and the cream 
put into the churn, and the ſkimmed 
milk lifted, and put into the pot upon 

the fire; . 


CCLXI. The heating of the milk, 
and other parts of the proceſs are the 
ſame in making cheeſe from ſkimmed 


milk, as have been deſcribed; therefore 
we have only to obſerve, that, o owing 
to the milk being robbed of the buty- 
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raceous part, by the ſkimming, the 
cheeſe which ſkimmed milk produces, 
therefore uſually denominated ſkim- 
milk, or common cheeſe. This kind of 
cheeſe, owing to its being almoſt clear 
of butter,. will be found much leſs cri- 
tical to manage. 


CCLXII. The curds, in place of 
being preſſed with the hand or whey- 
cup only, may be, in this caſe, freely o- 
verturned or cut with the cup, when 
found neceſſary; and, in place of cut- 
ting the curds with a knife or curd- 
cutter, the curd made from this milk 
may be reduced to gurth of any requi- 
ſite degree of ſmallneſs, by repeatedly 
graſping, and ſqueezing it to pieces 
with the hands. We muſt allow, that 
when any thing conſiderable of buty- 
raceous particles are contained even in 
milk to be made into this kind of cheeſe, 
the other method ſhould be preferred, 
which muſt be judged of by the ope- 
ratoreſs; but, in general, there are ſo 
few of theſe in cheeſe of this kind, that 
they are ſcarcely worth the regard- 
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ing. Alſo, people are better acquaint 
with, and fo abler to execute this part 
of the buſineſs in a more dexterous 
manner, and fo effect a more thorough 
ſeparation of the whey, and the re- 
ducement of the gurth, to the proper 
degree of ſmallneſs, in this their uſual 
way, than the other, otherwiſe we 
ſhould ſtill prefer the other faſhion of 
doing, even in this caſe. 


CCLXIII. It will preſs in a ſhorter 
ſpace of time, and require even fewer 
turnings in the cheeſe-fat in a given 
time, conſequently fewer cheeſe-cloths 
and fats will be needful; neither will 
it be ſo apt to be injured with rough 
handling, nor ſo difficult to winnow. 


CCLXIV. The making of whey 
may be fallen about at any time of the 
day; moſt uſually it is done in the 
morning; and we think it will gene- 
nerally be found moſt convenient to do 
it at this time of the day. Some are 
in uſe to make it every lawful day, 
and twice upon Saturday, to wit, in 
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the morning, and in the afternoon to- 
wards evening: others make it only e- 
very other day, except upon Saturday 
they make it twice, as before men- 
tioned, on purpoſe to ayoid doing it 
upon Sabbath. 


CCLXV. We are fully convinced, 
however, that, in order to allow the 
milk a due length of time for caſting 
up the cream, with the intent to be got 
ſufficiently ſkimmed before being lift- 
ed, and manufactured into cheeſe, be- 
fore it has ſtood ſo long, as to have ac- 
quired any diſagreeable taint, capable 
of affecting the taſte, colour, or conſiſt- 
ence of the cheeſe; it will be found 
highly requiſite, if not abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, to make whey every wed and 
twice upon Saturdays. | 


_ CELXVI. Thus, upon Monday 
morning, take up the Saturday's milk, 
and allow the Sabbath's to remain. 
And, upon Tueſday, take up the 
Sabbath's milk, and allow Monday's 


to reſt. 
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And, upon Wedneſday, take up the 

Monday's, and allow the Nene to 
ſtand over. 

And, upon Thurſday, take up Tueſ⸗ 
day” S, and allow Wedneſday's to re- 
main. 

And, upon Friday, take up Wedneſ- 
day's, and allow the Thurſday 's toreſt. 

And, upon Saturday morning, take 
up Thurſday's, and allow the Friday's 
to ſtand. 

And, upon Saturday 8 1 to- 
wards the evening, take up the Fri - 
day's, and allow the Saturday's milk to 
remain for Monday next week, &c. 


.CCLXVII. Thoſe who make whey 
every other day only, uſually take vp, 
upon Monday, Saturday's milk, and 
one milking of Sabbath's forenoon. 
And, upon Wedneſday, they take up 

one milking of Sabbath, and Monday's 
milk. MTS 

And, upon Friday, they take Fuel. 
day's milk, and one milking of Wed 


neſday. 
And, upon Saturday's forenoon, they 
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take up the remaining milking of Wed- 
neſday, and Thurſday's milk. 

And, upon Saturday's afternoon, 
towards evening, they take up the Fri- 
day's milk, &c. THT S 


. CCLXIX. But, after all, we muſt 
allow, the paſſing of a certain number 
of hours is not always to be ſo ſtrenu- 
oully adhered to, as if nothing could 
be improperly conducted while that 
was implicitly attended to, under every 
circumſtance which may take place. 


CCLXX. Therefore it may be ob- 
ſerved, tho' the manner we have above 
recommended, in No. 266, will, we ima- 
gine, be found liable to the fe weſtobjec- 
tions; yet, in the beginning, and latter 
part of the ſummer ſeaſon, and in higli 
cool ſituations, while proper attention 
is paid to ſeaſoning the milk veſſels, 
and the opportunity of a good milk- 
houſe: is enjoyed; withthe aid of theſe, 
{ome latitude may be, taken without 
much damage under theſe circumſtan- 


ces. 
R 
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CCLXXI. The courſe of one ſum- 
mer's experience in the buſineſs will be 
ſufficient to teach any one unacquaint- 
ed with it, how much depends upon 
the ſtate of the atmoſphere, and many 
other things, which, without experi- 
ence, one could not eaſily be conviny 
ced of, 22 


ccd XXII. In 88 
culary When thunder clouds are paſ- 
ſing over or around, milk will be found 
apt to ſour unordinarily ſoon; there - 
fore it will be requiſite to lift it rather 
au, than uſual. at other times. 


cCLXXIII. Cheeſe of kimmed 
milk may be tinged of a rich colour by 
decodions- or infuſions of wood, ſeeds, 
flowers, &c. but, as theſe only tend to 
improve the appearance, and not the 
quality of the cheeſe, ſhould not be 
ſuffered by the Magiſtrate, and if done 
to inhance the -price, without impro- 
ving the article, LOR in appearance, 


is n 
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OF HOVEN OR SWOLLEN CHEESE, 


CCLXXIV. HEhoving of chooſe 

is "certainly well 
known to people in general, and is a 
thing, we imagine, which cannot be 
oftea occaſioned from any other cauſe 
in cheeſe, than inſufficient ſeaſoning 
with ſalt when made: the falt muſt ei- 
ther have been allowed in an inſuffi- 
cient quantity, to the quamtity of "the 
gurth; or it has not been ſufficiently 
mixed throꝰ it before preſling, or there 
may have been, at the time of falting, 
too much whey then remaining in the 
* which, in the courſe of the preſ- 
ng, muſt have carried too much of the 
falr away with it. 


ccLxxXv. The making uſe of pu- 

trid rennet or bait may have ſome in- 

fluence, though we ſcarcely conſider 

this ever will have ſufficient effect a- 

lone. The lying cheeſe into à too 
5 2 
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warm place has frequently been repu- 
ted one of the chief, or the only cauſe, 
of hoving in cheeſe, but without any 
juſt foundation: for though external 
heat will moſt certainly haſten on, and 
promote the proceſs; yet, as the ſwel - 
ling is occaſioned. as 45 ſuppoſe, from 
ſome particles of the cheeſe running 
into a ſtate of putrefaction, emitting air 
forming the cavities fo very obſervable 
in hoven or fi e-fanged cheeſe, as it is 
vulgarly termed. We cannot admit 
heat to have any other effect, than of 
forwarding the proceſs; though it is 
even reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that cheeſe 
may become ſomewhat hoven from the 
application of a conſiderable degree of 
heat, which otherwiſe would not have 
been the caſe; or, at leaſt, it would not 
have become any thing conſiderable. 


CCLXXVI. To prevent, as well as 
to ſtop, hoving in cheeſe, lay them into 
a moderately cool, dry place, and turn 
them regularly. When ever a cheeſe 
becomes conſiderably ſwollen, it will 
be requiſite to prick it in both ſides in 


.. (88. 


ſeveral places, particularly where moſt 
elevated, by thruſting an awl, a large 
pin, or the like, pretty deep into it; 
and this ſhould be repeated as often as 
may be found neceſſary; though the 
pricking will not altogether prevent 
the ſwelling, yet it will, by letting out 
the confined air, render it leſs conſide- 
rable, and the cavities in the cheeſe 
will not be ſo diſagreeable, and conſe- 
quently leſs unſightly to the exe. 


 CCLXXVII. Full milk cheeſe, tho? 
not ſufficiently ſalted, owing to its leſs 
_ tenacious conſiſtence, ſeldom or never 
ſwells to any notable degree; but it ac- 
quires a more difagreeable ſmell and 
taſte, than hoven ſkimmed milk cheeſe 
Uſually does, and often produces large 
quantities of maggots, which ſeldom or 
never happens when well made and 
preſerved, . Fr 
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& or PREPARING BUTTER FROM 
CREAM OF MILE. 


CCLXXVIII. A FTER the cream 
has been taken off 
the milk, as formerly directed, it ſhould 
be paſſed through a hair ſearce or 
ſive into the churn, which ſhould be 
placed in a dry, airy ſituation, lightly 
covered with a thin, clean cloth; but 
if duſt is apt to be dropped from the 
roof, or the apartment otherwiſe duſty, 
whereby duſt may be apt to be drop- 
ped into the milk through the cloth ; 
it ought, in that caſe, to be more ſuf- 
ficiently covered, where it ſhould be 
allowed to remain quiet until filed up 
with Cream, fit for working, 


CCLEXIR. The length of time 
that cream may be allowed to. ſtand 
in the churn before it be churned, with- 
out any injury, muſt depend upon ſe- 
veral circumſtances. We are diſpoſed 
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to imagine, the period of time, in the 
ordinary heat of our ſummers, ſhould 
not exceed ſix or ſeven days; and un- 
der ſome particular unfavourable cir- 
cumſtances, it will be found to have 
ſuſtained conſiderable injury, even be- 
fore the expiration of this ſhort period 
of time. 

CCLXXX. Some farmers, who 
have a large quantity of milk, areinthe 
cuſtom of filling two or three churns 
at the ſame time, and then churn them 
all at one time, to the intent that they 
muy have this no bux Egon on 
band. * | fe 


- CCLXKKI "The. con: 
whih we have been able to perceive, 
proving . particularly detrimental. to 
both milk and cream, when ſtanding 
in the churn, are a cloſe, damp houſe, 
without free air, and a churn badly 
ſeaſoned, and mouldineſs upon the in- 
ner: ſide of the churn, allo affecting the 
ſurface of the mik at * ſame — 


A 4 
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CCLXXXII We know, for cer- 
tain, that, in ſome inſtances, butter 'of 
à very bad quality has been produced 
from milk which had been kept in the 
ſtate of cream, ina cloſe, damp, badly 
aired apartment, where the inner-ſide 


of the churn and ſurface of the milk 


had become mouldy before churning. 
To the above cauſes we muſt ſtill add, 
long ſtanding before churning, which a- 
lone will produce all theſe bad effects, 
Without the aid of any other cauſe 
Whatever. | 124 155 


CCLAXXIT. Cre very 6 
derably injured in the above manner, 
produces butter of a ſoft conſiſtenoe, 
and of a dull white, verging to green. 
By age, the colour improves to a more 
lively green; both the taſte and nell 


are highly diſagreeable. 


CCLXXXIV. Whether the naugh- 
tineſs of the butter, in ſuch caſes, pro- 
ceeds from, and ſhould be allenarly im- 
puted to the mouldineſs which bad ta- 


ken place, as the effect of the cloſe, 
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dame, badly aired- Amn or if 
dry free air is abſolutely neceſſary to 
the properly ſouring of cream, we ima- 
gine, that we have not yet ſufficienc 

evidence for putting this point beyond 
diſpute; nor if a certain degree of rot- 
ting does take place, and is the cauſe 
of the mouldineſs, in ſuch inſtances, 
whereby, when; mixed, the whole is 


tainted. uy 


f ccLxxxv. The impropriety of 

filing a greater number of churns at the 

ſame time, than can be got filled with- 

in a due length of time, will be ſuffi- 

ciently evident from the baneful ef- 

feats of 9 _— to ſand too 
long in the churn. 


ccLXXXVI. a better to 
preſerve the milk, the churn ſhould be 
repeatedly ſcalded with hot water, and 
well waſhed, by hard rubbing with a 
coarſe cloth in cold water, and fully 
dried, immediately before putting milk 
into it; and when the milk is in it, it 


mould be kept into a dry, airy place. 


*% 
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If theſe things are properly attended 
to, butter will ſeldom be: ſenſibly af- 
fected, though it ſhould ſtand eight 
days in cream; yet the ſhorter time it 
ſtands, the cf danger. We would 
adviſe." that it never ſhould-be allowed 
to ſtand above one webk in 22 eaſe 
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CCLXXXVII. If, waning 
of all precautions taken, the inner-ſide 


| of the churn and cream ſhould be h 
mouldy, it may be of ſome — — 


to well rub the mouldineſs off the inner- 
ſide of the churn, with a dry, clean 
cloth, and then carefully take off all 
the mouldineſs from the milk, by care- 
fully ſkimming the cream; that is, take 


olf all the mouldineſs along with a little 


of the ſurface of the cream. 


ccLXxxVI I. With rogied to the 
operation of churning, and the manner 
of conducting the after pieces of the bu- 
_ ſee from No. 220, to 00 240. 


cclxxxIX. Though, be been 


C 
obſerved in No. 77, to No. 93, there 
is not a little diverſity in the richneſs 
of the milk of individual animals: yet, 
as this happens in ſome individuals in 
a ſtock only; it is a circumſtance, how- 
ever well deſerving attention in itſelf, 
of leſs magnitude, in inducing people to 
makeall their milk, into either full milk 
cheeſe, or into butter and ſkimmed milk 
cheeſe, or, into butter, and butter- 
milk only; than, the variations in the 
richneſs of milk, ariſing from the na- 
ture of the paſture that they are fed 
upon: by this, the milk of the whole 
ſtock of milk-cattle comes to be affec- 
ted, in ſome meaſure, more or leſs, 


CCXC. Milk, which contains a 
large proportion of butyraceous mat- 
ter, will be moſt profitably made 
into butter, and butter-milk, or into 
butter, and ſkimmed milk cheeſe. 
Milk, again, that contains much cheeſe, 
will be more frugally made into full 
milk. cheeſe ; the preference of the 
one method of diſpoſing of milk be- 
fore another, muſt be determined from 
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the qualities of the milk each parti- 
cular farm produces, together with 
the price the ſeveral articles bring in 
the market, and alſo with the ready 
market the local ſituation of the farm 
ſhall afford, for the ſale of butter-milk 
or whey. It may, once for all, be re- 
marked, that a farmer never will be 
a profiter, by making all his milk into 
butter, and butter-milk, unleſs he can 
find a market for his milk : but if ſo, 
the more butter his farm produces, the 
more will he be a profiter; and, though 
in the neighbourhood! of the market, 
it his milk produces but little butter, 
he will be a greater gainer by making 
full milk cheeſe, or butter and ſkim- 
med milk cheeſe; the utility of the one 
ef theſe two before another, muſt be 
aſcertained by experiment, as is ſoon 
to be mentioned and calculared from 
COS table. 


ccxcl. Though we, or any one 
tthe leaſt intelligent in country affairs, 

can readily underſtand how it wilt 
come tobt more profitable, in certain 


\ 
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circumſtances, to diſpoſe of milk in this, 
that, or the other manner; yet no one 
can, for certain, know when theſe par- 
ticular circumſtances actually do take 
place, without previouſly obtaining cer- 
tainty, by experiments made upon the 
milk, what the quantity of both butter 
and cheeſe are contained in the milk of 
cattle, when ſeparated, while kept upon 
the lands, the qualities of which milk 


is in queſtion. 


CCXCII. In order, preciſely, to a- 
ſcertain, by ſimple experiment, the 
quantity of butter, and of full milk 
cheeſe, the milk of a particular farm is 


capable of producing. 


CCXClII. Take two, three, or four 
days milk of all the milk cows on the 
farm, and, after having ſet it into the 
milk-houſe, until properly cooled, pour 
it into the churn, or into two of them, 
if one is not fit to contain it, where it 
mult remain quiet, till it has acquired 
a due degree of ſourneſs, which may 


be about twenty-four hours - when 
8 
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ſhould be churned, the butter careful- 
ly collected, waſhed, and accurately 
weighed, previous to falting it; the 
butter-milk ſhould alſo be diſpoſed of 
by ſale, 


- CCXCIV. Then take the ſame num- 
her of days milk of all the cows, next 
ſucceeding, and, in the uſual manner, 
make into full milk cheeſe; when about 
ten days old weigh it, the full milk 
cheeſe whey being alſo pre viouſly diſ- 
poſed of: add the price of the butter 
and butter-milk together, of the firſt 
expcriment, and the price of the full 
milk cheeſe and whey, of the ſecond, 
and then it will be exactly known, 
whether it will turn out more profi- 
table to manufacture the milk of that 
farm into butter, and butter-milk, or 
into full milk cheeſe. | 


*CCXCV. In order then, accurately, 
to aſcertain, whether it will be moſt 
profitable to make full milk cheeſe, or 
butter and ſkimmed. milk cheeſe, of 


the milk of any particular farm, at any 
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time in the month of June or July, 
when the milk is pretty Heady in pane 
of quantity. 


CCXCVI. Take the cream of ſo many 
days milk, of all the milk-cows upon 
the farin, as ſhall be found ſufficient to 
fill up one or two churns with, fit for 
churning ; then churn the cream in the 
uſual manner, until the operation is ac- 
compliſhed, when the butter ſhould be 
carefully collected, and well waſhed 
in water, and weighed, before ſeaſon- 
ing it with ſalt; and mark down the 
weight and price upon paper, with pen 

and ink, | 


CCACVII. To render this part of 
the experiment more certain and de- 
ciſive, the milk from which the cream 
is taken, ought to have ſtood over the 
uſual period of time, previous to being 
ſkimmed; and the ſkimming ſhould 
alſo be equally, accurately, performed, 
though not more ſo than as at other 
times, 


S 2 
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CCXCVIII. As the cream is col- 
lecting for making this part of the ex- 
periment, the ſkimmed milk muſt be 
made into cheeſe immediately after it 
is ſkimmed, in the ordinary manner, 
by itſelf; and when it has gotten ten days 
drought, weigh it, and put the weight 
and- price upon paper, immediately 
under the butter, and add the two 
ſums together into one. 


\CCXCIX. Immediately after, take 
the ſame number of days milk of all 


the milk-cows upon the farm, and make 


it into full milk cheeſe in the proper 


manner; after being allowed ten days 


drought, weigh it, and mark the weight 
and price of it alſo upon paper. 


CCC. If the farm lies in a ſituation, 
where the whey and butter-milk can 
be got regularly ſold, the whole of the 
butter-milk and whey muſt be diſpoſed 
of by ſale; or which, as to the expe- 
riment, is the ſame thing, meaſure and 
value each of. them, at what they 
would bring in the market: and when 


3 


„ 
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they are fold, or meaſured, and va- 
lued, put down the meaſure and va- 


lue of each to the article from which 


it was more immediately ſeparated ; 
but if the farm is quite remote from a 
butter-milk and whey market, thele li- 
quors are not to be taken into account, 
either more or leſs, in theſe experi- 


ments, 


CCCI. Provided the butter and 
ſkimmed milk cheeſe are very accu- 
rately weighed, and properly valued 
as they ſhould be, in the one inſtance, 
and the full milk cheeſe in the other 
caſe, and the butter-milk and wheys, 
as we have above directed, if taken 
int account, juſtly meaſured, valued, 
and placed under their reſpeclive ar- 
ticles, from which they were ſeparat- 
ed: we ſay, if all thele things are pro- 
perly conducred, it will then be per- 
fectly underſtood, and clearly ſeen, 
which method will be the more pro- 
fitable of theſe two; conſequently the 
line of buſineſs, that ought to be pre- 


ſerved, pointed out. 
8 3 


5 
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CCCII. As the ſcale of the experi- 
ment, above ſet forth, is but ſmall, 
ſome may be led from thence to ima- 
gine, that all the benefit that could be 
derived from any particular mode of 
manufacturing milk above another, will 
be but quite trifling: therefore we have 
ſubjoined a table, or made the follow- 
ing calculation, comprehending a pret- 
ty extenſive variety, in reſpect of the 
diverſity in the richneſs of milk; and 
upon, a rather more liberal ſcale; by 
which the above experiments may be 
calculated to any extent. 


CCCIII. It may be remarked, that 
we ſuppoſed the quantity of full milk 
cheeſe will be nearly the ſame upon 
each of the thirteen farms ; though it 
will not be found equally rich in qua- 
lity, as the milk which contains moſt 
butter, makes the richeſt full milk 
cheeſe. Hence the valt diverſity of full 
milk cheeſe in this reſpect. 


CCCIV. In the following table, we 
have for example: ſuppoſe thirteen 
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No. 1ſt Produces 40 Stone of full Milk Cheeſe, at 6s. 6d. per Stone, 13 


No. 2d Produces 20 Stone of ſkimmed Milk Cheeſe, at 4s. per Stone, 4 


and 20 Stone of Butter, at 11S, per Stone, F 11 


No. zd Produces 21 Stone of ſkimmed Milk Cheeſe, at 48. per Stone, 4 
and 19 Stone of Butter, = - at 115. per Stone, 5 10 


No. 4th Produces 22 Stone of ſkimmed Milk Cheeſe, at 48. per Stone, 
and 18 Stone of Butter, - at 118. per — 


No. 5th Produces 23 Stone of ſkimmed Milk Cheeſe, at 48. per Stone, 
| and 17 Stone of Butter, - at 11s. per dives, £ 


No. 6th Produces 24 Stone of ſkimmed Milk Cheeſe, at 4s. per Stone, 
and 16 Stone of Butter gat 11s. per 33 


No. 7th Produces 25 Stone of ſkimmed Milk Cheeſe, at 48. per Stone, ö 
and 15 Stone of Butter, - at 11s. per — 


© wn 


No. 8th Produces 26 Stone of ſkimmed Milk Cheeſe, at 4s. per Stone, 
and 14 Stone of Butter, - - at 11s, per — 


No. 9th Produces 27 Stone of ſkimmed Milk Cheeſe, at 4s. per Stone, 
and 13 Stone of Butter, - at 11s. per 2 


No. 1othProduces 28 Stone of ſkimmed Milk Cheeſe, at 4s. per Stone, 
and I2 Stone of Butter, 2 a at I IS, per . 


No. 11th Produces 29 Stone of ſkimmed Milk Cheeſe, at 4s. per Stone, ? 
.and 11 Stone of Butter, — - at 11s. per Stone, 


and 10 Stone of Butter mat 118. per Stone, 


No. 13th Produces 31 Stone of ſkimmed Milk Cheeſe, at 4s. per Stone, : 
and 9 Stone of Butter, : At 118. per Stone, 


5 
6 
No. 12th Produces 30 Stone of ſkimmed Milk Cheeſe, at 48. per Stone, ? 6 
5 
6 
4 
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19 


12 


17 


10 
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=> 
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farms, each maintaining ſix milk-cows, 
from whoſe milk, butter, ſkimmed 
milk cheeſe, and full milk cheeſe, are 
produced, in proportion to one another, 
as is repreſented in the table itſelf. 


OF SHEEP MILK, AND SHEEP 
MILK CHEESE. : 
CCCV. HE milk of ewes, in its 
natural ſtate, as drawn 
from the animal, is more ordinarily, in 
compariſon with cow's milk, of a thick- 
er conſiſtence, and of a darker colour, 
containing a remarkable large portion 
of cheeſy matter, in a given quantity 
while the quantity of butyraceous mat- 
ter, obtained from their milk, is uſual- 
ly uncommonly {mall, both in regard 
to the quantity of the milk, and with 
reſpect to the quantity of cheeſe which 
it affords. | 


. CCCVI. It may, we preſume, be 


* 
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true, that the quantity of butyraceous 
matter, which this milk contains, may 
be very ſmall, ia regard to the propor- 
tion of cheeſe ordinarily obtained trom 
it, (and we are fully perſuaded, that it 
is ſo, from a trifling experiment which 


we lately made upon ewe milk cheeſe) 
though we do not pretend to be abſo- 


lutely certain as to this point. 


. CCCVII. The true cauſe of this de- 
ficiency in the milk of ſheep, though 
it may well deſerve farther inquiry, 
yet may be owing to ſome other 
cauſe, than the mere abſence of oily 
particles enough in it, although the moſt 
likely. Perhaps, by the ordinary me- 
thod of treating this kind of mills, the 
oily particles are not ſufficiently raiſed 
to the ſurface of the other parts of the 
milk, ſo as to be gotten ſeparated, and 
which may be owing to the unuſual 
reſiſtance given to them by the cohe- 
ſion of the other parts of the fluid, in 
riſing to the ſurface. Or, it may be, 
the milk of theſe animals, and for ſome 


more beneficial purpoſe, naturally con- 
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tains only a ſmall proportion of butyra- 
ceous particles in it, which appears to 
be the truth. | 


- CCCVILL Reſpecting the preparing 
of cheeſe from ewes milk, we could 
not give auy particular inſtructions, not 
having. obtained ſuch a meaſure. of 
knowledge of the ſubject, as would 
be requiſite to enable us to give any 
uſeful information, or proper directions, 
beſide what we have already former- 
ly given, under the head of full milk 
cheeſe, and to which we muſt now re- 
fer, hoping the ſame, or nearly the ſame 
8 will be found to Toy to 
Och. 


CCCIX. With regard to preparing 
butter from ſheep milk, that is the 
thing we ſcarcely have heard of being 
put in practice; and, perhaps, for rea- 
{ons juſt aſſigned ; but ſhould it at any 
time, or upon any pretext, be judged 
requiſite to make the trial, we ſuppoſe 
the ſame cautions and attention will 
be found uſeful, and equally applicable 


\ 
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in this caſe, as in preparing it from 


cows milk. 


CCCKX. It only remains to be re- 
marked, that if butyraceous particles 
enough are thought to be, contained in 
ewes milk, notwithſtanding of what 
we have alledged, their ſeparation from 
the other parts of the milk will molt 
certainly be promoted by adding wa- 
ter to the milk, when newly milked, 
in the ſame, or perhaps in double the 
quantity, as formerly recommended. 


CCCXI. If we miſtake not, the 
oily particles of ſheep milk are of a more 


tallowy nature than theſe of cows 


milk, 


OF BUTTER-MILK CHEESE. 


CCCXIE IN ſome places in Britain, 


as it is ſaid, an inferior 
kind of cheeſe to every other, is made 
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from butter-milk in the ſame manner 
as ſkimmed milk cheeſe is prepared 
from ſkimmed milk. But as this is 
not, ſo far as we know, practiſed in 
this neighbourhood, nor is it of much 
eſteem or value; therefore we judge 
it unneceflary to write more- concern- 
ing this matter. 


OF PICKING CHEESE. 


CCCXIII. A S to chuſing cheeſe of a 

good quality, weſcarce- 
ly can give any proper information; 
only it may be obſerved, beſide plea- 
ſing the taſte, perſons beſt ſeen in this, 
wiſh to pitch upon one pretty firm in 
conſiſtence, and of a ſmooth ſurface ; 
which, when preſſed with the thumb 
or finger, rather gives way directly in- 
wards, than ſinks in all around the 
preſſure; which laſt is a proof that the 
ſurface is very tough, and has been in- 
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jured in the preparing, by being over- 
heated. 


| CCCXIV. Anent picking of full 
mille cheeſe, we could not give the 
leaſt farther aſſiſtance, unleſs the ſame 
rules were: equally to apply, and which, 
we imagine, ſcarcely will happen in 


this caſe in every inſtance. 


FIN 


THE END. 


